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The  numbering  of  items  continues  from  issue  to  issue.  Abstracts 
in  this  issue  are  edited  by  CHARLES  C.  MISH,  Maryland,  &  con¬ 
tributed  by  him,  your  Editor,  &  the  following:  GEORGE  L. 
ANDERSON,  New  York  University,  EVERETT  H.  EMERSON, 
Lehigh-,  ROBERT  O.  EVANS,  Kentucky;  HANFORD  HENDER¬ 
SON,  American;  WILLIAM  B.  HUNTER,  JR„  Wofford.  The 
abstracting  of  Church  History,  previously  neglected,  is  being 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Emerson.  A  number  of  dissertations  are  re¬ 
ported  on  in  this  issue.  For  fuller  details  about  them,  see  Disser¬ 
tation  Abstracts,  published  by  University  Microfilms,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  from  whom  microfilms  of  most  of  them  may  be  purchased. 
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THE  BAROQUE:  254;  POETS  &  POETRY:  270ff  (note  particu¬ 
larly  Ray  L.  Armstrong’s  review  of  HERRICK,  27;  PROSE  WRIT¬ 
ERS:  289  ff. 

(236)  MILTON  THE  POET  by  A.  S.  P.  Woodhouse.  Toronto, 
Canada:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  30p,  paper,  $1: — This  Sedgewick 
Memorial  Lecture  delivered  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia 
manifests  by  a  kind  of  golden  reflection  the  very  qualities  which 
Professor  Woodhouse  finds  in  Milton’s  poetry — a  strong  sense  of 
literary  tradition  &  of  genre ;  originality  in  handling  them ;  a  feel¬ 
ing  for  aesthetic  pattern;  a  firm  structural  framework;  dynamism 
&  integral  progression.  First  comes  a  witty  counterattack  on  Mil¬ 
ton’s  denigrators:  one  paragraph  suffices  to  expose  their  incon¬ 
sistencies;  the  next  one  unravels  T.  S.  Eliot’s  confusion  of  poetic 
value  &  meaning;  then  Woodhouse  puts  his  finger  on  the  defect  of 
the  New  Critics:  “they  ignore  the  wide  variety  of  method  &  effect 
which  demonstrably  exists  within  the  confines  of  poetry,  &  .  ,  . 
they  thwart  understanding  by  forbidding  collateral  investigation, 
however  relevant.” 

Section  II  is  devoted  to  perceptive  generalizations  about  factors 
common  to  Milton’s  major  productions;  for  from  them  come  clues 
for  interpretations  of  individual  poems.  This  leads  into  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  Milton’s  poetry  to  his  experience  &  illustration  by  means 
of  analysis  of  Elegy  V,  Sonnet  7,  &  Sonnet  19.  From  them  a  method 
of  interpretation  begins  to  evolve.  Lycidas  &  Epitaphium  Damonis 
then  prove  instructive  when  considered  together.  The  survey  con¬ 
tinues  with  Comus,  PR,  SA,  &  PL,  not  without  use  of  CD  and  con¬ 
trast  with  it. 

We  usually  have  little  difficulty  in  reducing  most  professorial 
articles’  essential  meaning  to  a  few  sentences  in  our  abstracts. 
That  cannot  be  done  with  Woodhouse’s  articles.  He  puts  as  much 
in  one  paragraph  as  most  scholars  put  into  an  article;  yet  he  does 
so  with  clarity  and  grace.  This  lecture  should  be  required  reading 
for  students  in  all  Milton  courses  for  two  reasons:  because  it 
illuminates  Milton  &  his  works  &  because  it  is  a  model  of  attrac¬ 
tive  scholarly  presentation.  Here  is  true  integration,  the  proper 
method  of  “seeing  Milton  whole.” 

(237)  MILTON  &  THE  PURITAN  DILEMMA  1641-1660  by 
Arthur  E.  Barker.  Second  Printing.  University  of  Toronto  Press 
1955,  464p,  $7.95  (University  of  Toronto  Department  of  English 
Studies  &  Texts,  No.  1): — Here  is  another  major  scholarly  con¬ 
tribution  from  the  Toronto  school  of  Miltonists.  The  book  was 
originally  published  in  1942.  Mr.  Barker,  now  Professor  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  English  in  Trinity  College,  University  of 
Toronto,  was  at  that  time  trying  to  get  transferred  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Army’s  active  list;  instead  he  got  a  bad  dose  of  the  army’s 
scarlet  fever  &  ended  up  in  the  corps  reserve  of  officers.  During 
the  bullet  shortage  of  1943,  the  type  was  broken  up.  The  book 
went  out  of  print  right  after  the  war  was  over. 

Under  these  unfortunate  circumstances  this  admirable  study, 
though  warmly  praised  in  such  reviews  as  it  had,  never  received 
the  scholarly  acclaim  which  was  its  due.  An  indication  of  its 
soundness  is  that  its  publishers  have  reprinted  it  without  chang¬ 
ing  a  word  of  the  text — properly  so,  for  it  has  been  tested  during 
over  a  decade  of  intensive  Milton  scholarship  without  being  found 
wanting.  It  still  deserves  W.  R.  ParkePs  tribute,  that  it  “gives 
the  fairest  &  most  accurate  picture  yet  presented  of  Milton’s  views 
on  liberty  &  reformation’’  and  William  Haller’s  tribute  to  it  as  “a 
dispassionate  critical  detailed  study’’  of  Milton’s  thought,  “sup¬ 
plied  with  great  learning  &  patience.’’ 

Dr.  Barker’s  view  is  that  a  full  and  exact  understands g  of 
Milton’s  prose  is  essential  to  a  complete  understanding  of  his  great 
poems,  and  that  the  prose  is  full  of  interest  in  itself,  no  mere  di¬ 
gression  from  a  poetic  career  but  an  expression  of  the  need  for 


experience  of  human  problems  which  prevented  him  in  1640  from 
fulfilling  the  poet’s  function  as  he  saw  it;  an  expression  also  of 
an  effort  to  develop  a  theory  of  liberty,  religious,  private,  &  po¬ 
litical,  which  would  reconcile  the  conflicting  forces  of  his  age. 
F or  him  Christian  liberty  was  the  main  end  of  government.  Though 
that  end  was  not  achieved,  the  prose  period  bore  fruit  in  the  great 
poems.  “In  them  the  ideal  of  Christian  liberty  was  translated,  by 
a  process  already  under  way  in  the  prose,  into  a  contemplation  of 
the  freedom  to  be  obtained  through  obedience  to  eternal  law,  not 
in  a  temporal  community  which  should  make  possible  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  something  like  the  happiness  enjoyed  by  Adam  in  his 
natural  perfection  and  promised  the  saints  in  ChrisVs  kingdom, 
but  in  ‘a  Paradise  within  thee  happier  far’.’’ 

For  those  readers  of  the  NEWS  who  have  been  denied  access  to 
this  volume  because  of  its  previous  scarcity,  this  reviewer  may  be 
helpful  if  he  points  out  how  the  book  has  been  useful  to  him  in 
teaching  &  scholarship.  For  students  undergraduate  &  graduate  it 
is  probably  the  soundest  guide  to  Milton’s  ideas  in  prose  &  their 
significance.  For  the  scholar  it  is  most  helpful  as  a  guide  to  the 
influence  upon  him  of  others  in  his  period  particularly  those  who 
were  connected  with  his  life — men  like  his  tutor  Thomas  Young. 
Moreover,  Barker  provides  much  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere; 
e.g.  the  close  &  remarkably  perceptive  analysis  of  Henry  Vane’s 
RETIRED  MAN’S  MEDITATIONS  &  its  value  as  a  key  to  under¬ 
standing  Milton’s  thought  in  some  of  its  aspects.  On  any  matter 
connected  with  the  prose,  we  have  learned  the  wisdom  of  consult¬ 
ing  Barker  first. 

(For  abstracts  of  articles  on  Milton  by  Arthur  Barker,  see  our 
next  issue.  Further  Milton  items  occur  in  later  pages  of  the  present 
issue.) 

DRAMA,  THEATER,  &  THE  BAROQUE 

(238)  FARCES  &  PUPPETS.  A  review  of  2  major  contribu¬ 
tions  to  literary  &  theatrical  history:  Leo  Hughes,  A  CENTURY 
OF  ENGLISH  FARCE  (a  study  of  farce  &  low  comedy  in  the 
English  Theatre  from  the  Restoration  to  the  middle  of  the  Eight¬ 
eenth  Century),  Princeton  University  Press  1966,  315p,  $6.  George 
Speaight,  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PUPPET  THEA¬ 
TRE  (a  study  of  puppets  &  related  theatrical  devices  from  the 
Greeks  &  Romans  to  the  twentieth-century  revival,  with  special 
emphasis  on  English  puppetry).  New  York:  John  de  Graff  1966, 
350p,  illustrations  in  half-tone,  $5.50 : — These  delightfully  readable 
books  admirably  satisfy  the  need  for  standard  histories  of  two 
somewhat  neglected  genres.  Mr.  Speaight  modestly  calls  himself 
“a  puppet  showman,  not  a  professional  scholar,”  but  he  well  de¬ 
serves  both  titles,  for  his  erudition  is  immense  &  his  documenta¬ 
tion  excellent.  Mr.  Hughes,  who  is  a  Professor  and  scholar  de¬ 
serves  also  to  be  called  a  showman;  for  he  presents  his  wares  with 
equal  charm  &  proficiency.  Mr.  Speaight  already  has  a  Book  So¬ 
ciety  recommendation;  Mr.  Hughes  deserves  one. 

Both  works  are  rich  in  examples  &  primarily  practical  in  ap¬ 
proach.  Both  avoid  the  pitfall  of  pedantic  overcomprehensiveness 
&  are  able  to  select  enough  evidence  &  the  right  evidence  to  sus¬ 
tain  their  points  without  a  needless  accumulation  of  further  evi¬ 
dence. 

The  two  books  complement  each  other,  for  what  is  true  of  farce 
tends  largely  to  be  true  also  of  puppetry.  The  structure  of  each 
genre  tends  to  be  episodic  with  motifs  of  repetition,  physical  vio¬ 
lence,  &  fantastic  disguise ;  emphasis  on  the  grossly  physical  marks 
both,  though  delicacy  can  be  a  feature  of  puppet  pe^ormances. 

English  farce  had  its  roots  as  far  back  as  Speaight  traces  his 
puppets,  but  the  term  farce  came  with  the  Restoration.  Because  of 
the  legal  ban  against  the  stage  under  the  Commonwealth,  the 
briefer  form  of  the  farce  came  momentarily  to  the  fore.  Parallel 
to  it  was  an  efflorescence  of  puppetry,  which  remained  legal  under 
the  Puritans — so  much  so  that  Henry  Cromwell  speaking  to  Par¬ 
liament  in  honor  of  his  dead  father  referred  to  the  puppet  plays 
which  would  be  made  about  him. 

Hughes  shows  that  the  decade  1696-1706  was  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  development  of  English  farce  as  a  distinct  genre — 
chiefly  because  competition  made  it  a  place  on  theatrical  programs. 
But  he  by  no  means  neglects  the  farce  elements  in  medieval  & 
Renaissance  drama.  Speaight’s  history  reveals  a  steadier  popu¬ 
larity  for  puppet-shows.  Along  with  various  other  moving  contri¬ 
vances  they  were  known  as  “motions”  to  the  Elizabethans:  “0  ex¬ 
cellent  motion!  0  exceeding  puppet!  Now  will  he  interpret  to  her,” 
wrote  Shakespeare  in  Two  Gentlemen;  &  Jonson  included  a  re¬ 
vealing  puppet-play  in  his  Bartholomew  Fair.  Speaight  is  able  to 
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provide  an  appendix  naming  20  puppet  showmen  in  England  be¬ 
tween  1600  &  1660  &  about  230  between  1660  &  1800.  He  also  at¬ 
tempts  to  list  every  play  acted  by  puppets  in  England  between 
1500  &  1914  of  which  there  is  record,  classifying  them  as  folk 
plays,  biblical;  folk-plays,  historical  &  legendary;  burlesques  & 
satires;  ballad  operas,  comic  operas,  &  operatic  burlesques;  pan¬ 
tomimes;  etc.  The  fact  that  he  only  begins  to  list  puppet  farces 
with  the  18th  century  tends  to  confirm  some  of  Hughes’  conten¬ 
tions. 

*  One  point  made  by  Hughes,  we  query — the  statement  that 
“earlier  than  the  end  of  the  17C  we  find  only  hints  of  pantomimic 
action,  chiefly  in  connection  with  dancing,  in  the  theatre.”  Surely 
there  is  some  connection  with  the  dumb  shows  of  Elizabethan 
drama  &  the  wordless  sections  of  masques?  If  so,  this  is  but  a 
slight  omission  from  his  nine  chapters  devoted  to  definition;  struc¬ 
ture  &  devices;  sources  &  influences;  the  actors  (a  particularly 
illuminating  section,  full  of  new  information) ;  fairs  &  strollers; 
rival  entertainments  (but  no  mention  of  puppets!) ;  &  some  repre¬ 
sentative  farces.  Throughout  them  all  he  brings  in  pertinent 
dramatic  theory,  comparisons  with  the  somewhat  diiferent  French 
tradition,  &  brilliant  parallels  from  Chaplin,  the  Marx  brothers,  & 
Disney  cartoons. 

Speaight  packs  in  even  more:  his  style  is  tighter  &  more  in¬ 
formative  than  Hughes’  &  closer  printing  means  that  his  volume 
is  about  48,000  words  longer  than  the  treatment  of  farce.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  for  Speaight’s  range  extends  far  beyond  the  17th 
century — not  that  he  is  anything  but  thorough  in  treatment  of  it. 
Chapter  III  deals  with  The  English  Clown — the  fool,  the  vice,  the 
Elizabethan  clown,  survivals  of  the  clown;  IV,  with  the  Puppets 
in  England  from  (Chaucer  to  Cromwell;  V,  with  Punchinello  &  the 
evolution  of  Punch. 

Both  books  should  stimulate  further  scholarship  &  scholarly 
speculation.  For  example,  Speaight  shows  that  puppet  speech  was 
made  distinctive  by  making  it  nasal  or  squeaking.  This  reminds 
us  that  Shakespeare’s  lass  of  infinite  variety  disliked  the  idea  of 
being  acted  by  a  boy  as  a  “squeaking  Cleopatra.”  Did  Shakespeare 
have  in  mind  puppet  performances  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra"! 

Hughes  &  Speaight  have  shown  that  a  professor  &  a  theatrical 
man  can  both  write  in  scholarly  but  entertaining  fashion.  Their 
works  are  equally  recommended  for  the  student,  the  average 
reader,  &  the  reference  librarian.  Would  we  had  more  like  them! 

(239)  BEAUMONT  &  FLETCHER:  A  CRITICAL  STUDY  by 
William  W.  Appleton.  Fairlawn,  N.J.:  Essential  Books  1956,  131p, 
$2: — Here  at  last  is  the  plain  man’s  pathway  to  the  delights  of 
Beaumont  &  Fletcher  &  an  equally  welcome  guide  &  introduction 
for  students!  Appleton  surveys  the  plays,  picks  out  their  treas¬ 
ures,  synthesizes  scholarship  old  &  new  on  the  playwright.  The 
style  is  graceful.  Though  slim,  the  volume  is  packed  with  informa¬ 
tion.  No  longer  is  it  necessary  for  a  reader  to  be  bogged  down  by 
the  sheer  bulk  of  B  &  F  or  by  the  specialized  scholarship  lavished 
upon  them. 

This  capable,  readable  treatment  of  B  &  F  should  help  to  rescue 
them  from  undeserved  neglect.  Appleton  admits  that  the  clash  be¬ 
tween  love,  honor,  &  Stuart  doctrine  has  little  immediacy  today; 
but  he  adds  that  B  &  F’s  world  was  also  the  world  of  Donne,  & 
they  have  much  to  offer:  “Their  fondness  for  sensation  &  shock, 
their  emphasis  on  sex,  their  energy,  brilliance  &  wit,  even  their 
coarseness,  all  recommend  them  to  the  modem  temper.  Their  dex¬ 
terity  in  form  &  language  also  recommends  itself  to  a  generation 
nurtured  on  the  New  Criticism." 

Since  this  is  a  basic  book,  it  ought  to  be  bought  even  by  the 
libraries  of  small  colleges  with  limited  budgets. 

(240)  UNITY  IN  SHAKESPEARIAN  TRAGEDY:  The  Inter¬ 
play  of  Theme  &  Character.  By  Brents  Stirling.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  1956,  $3.75,  222p: — Mr.  Stirling  makes  sensible 
points  with  clarity,  precision,  and  simplicity.  In  this  day  when 
other  writers,  ambitious  to  see  a  writer  “whole,”  muddle  him 
with  a  mass  of  ill-digested,  ill-chosen  material  made  worse  in  a 
costive  style,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  read  Stirling’s  unencumbered 
sentences  &  to  recognize  the  product  of  a  mind  which  has  already 
purged  away  the  irrelevant  &  the  unnecessary. 

Stirling  deals  with  a  variety  of  plays,  in  each  case  showing  how 
a  theme  (used  in  a  broad  sense)  is  a  key  to  structure,  motivation 
etc.  For  example,  the  “recorder”  passage  expresses  Hamlet’s  re¬ 
sentment  at  being  played  like  a  simple  pipe.  Such  is  a  “theme”  in 
the  play.  It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  everybody  in  it  is  being 
“investigated”  (our  term;  Mr.  Stirling  avoids  any  contemporary 
application).  The  mousetrap  is  a  probing;  Laertes  probes  Ophelia 
about  Hamlet;  Hamlet’s  madness  is  investigated.  In  fact,  the 
drama  becomes  one  long  Wisconsin  senatorial  agony.  “Hamlet  re¬ 
morselessly  plays  upon  himself  and  is  fated  to  explore  and  lacerate 
the  inner  state  of  others:  Polonius  on  the  comic  side;  Rosencrantz 
&  Guilderstern  on  the  serio-comic  level;  Claudius,  Ophelia,  and 
Gertrude  on  the  plain  of  seriousness.”  In  other  words,  Stirling 


unlocks  something  of  the  secret  of  Shakespeare’s  art.  Application 
of  this  method  to  17C  writers  promises  to  be  rewarding. 

(241)  JONSON.  Jonas  A.  Barish,  “Ovid,  Juvenal,  &  THE  SI¬ 
LENT  WOMAN,"  PMLA  71(1956)213-24: — A  transition  play  for 
J,  rSIV  is  troubled  with  ambiguities  of  tone.  The  chief  sources, 
Ovid’s  ARS  AMATORIA  &  JUVENAL’S  6TH  SATIRE,  take 
drastically  different  views,  which  J  audaciously  tried  to  combine. 
In  trying  to  be  Ovid,  J  suceede  in  being  Juvenalian:  the  moral¬ 
izing  satirist  glares  through  the  polished  surface.  J  cannot  pre¬ 
serve  a  consistent  attitude  toward  his  material. — ANDERSON. 

(242)  JONSON.  Wallace  A.  Bacon  “The  Magnetic  Field:  The 
Structure  of  Jonson’s  Comedies’’  HLQ  19(1955-6)12-53 : — For  J, 
structure  needs  a  “magnetic  center”  (a  person,  a  profession,  a 
unified  body  of  activities)  which  will  determine  the  pattern  of  the 
elements  in  the  play  as  a  magnet  arranges  iron  filings  in  its  field. 
— MISH 

(243)  JONSON  &  EMERSON,  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Henry  L. 
Snuggs,  W’ake  f'orest: — E  read  J’s  works  throughout  most  of  his 
creative  period.  J’s  sententious  prose  in  Discoveries  appealed  to  E. 
Some  of  its  ideas  are  echoed  in  The  American  Scholar. 

(244)  “BEN  JONSON’S  CHLORIDIA:  FAME  &  HER  AT¬ 
TENDANTS”  by  R.  I.  C.  Graziani,  RES  7(1956)55-7 : — The  U  at¬ 
tendants  represent  the  4  arts  comprising  J’s  &  Inigo  Jones’  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  masque. — MISH 

(245)  TOURNEUR.  Frank  W.  Wadsworth  “The  Revenger's 
Tragedy”  MLR  50(1955)407: — No  contradiction  between  Reveng¬ 
er’s  &  Atheist’s  Tragedies:  both  question  the  ethics  of  private  re¬ 
venge;  hence  a  great  obstacle  to  T’s  claim  to  be  author  of  RT  is 
removed. — MISH 

(246)  WEBSTER.  Hereward  T.  Price  “The  Function  of  Imagery 
in  Webster”  PMLA  70(1955)717-739 : — W  consistently  &  uniquely 
(in  WD  &  DofM)  uses  a  double  construction,  a  figure  in  language 
fused  with  one  in  action,  to  make  the  play  one  entire  figure.  He 
uses  a  series  of  figures  in  exact  &  sustained  correlation  focused  on 
the  same  control  point.  This  is  almost  un-English  &  certainly  un- 
Elizabethan,  is  unlike  Marlowe  &  Jonson,  but  is  worth  comparing 
with  Shakespeare,  who  could  have  learned  something  from  W’s 
skill  in  interlacing  figures  &  action. — ANDERSON 

(247)  WEBSTER,  I.  B.  Cauthen  Jr.  U  of  Va.,  “The  Geometrical 
Whirlpool:  Mystical  Mathematics  in  Webster’s  The  Duchess  of 
Malfi.”  (abstract  of  paper): — In  the  play  is  an  imagery  derived 
from  “mystical  mathematicks,”  particularly  the  perfection  of  the 
circle  idea  that  underlies  the  construction.  The  Duchess’s  love  for 
Antonio  is  symbolized  by  the  wedding  ring.  By  her  brothers’  evil 
&  fate’s  inescapable  logic,  the  circle  is  metamorphosed  into  a 
whirlpool  that  destroys  them  all.  The  insistence  on  circles,  spheres, 
&  triangles  shows  W,  almost  like  a  metaphysical  poet,  giving  in¬ 
tellectual  parallels  to  emotions  he  wants  to  express. 

(248)  THE  CRITICAL  REPUTATION  OF  RESTORATION 
COMEDY  IN  MODERN  TIMES,  a  Wise,  dissertation  by  S.  J.  van 
der  Weele  1955,  surveys  18  &  19C  favorable  &  unfavorable  cri¬ 
ticisms,  modern  histories  of  literature  &  drama,  books  by  Perry, 
Palmer  &  Dobree,  miscellaneous  comment,  the  views  of  Eliot  & 
Fujimura,  &  recent  opinion. 

249)  ITALIAN  STAGE  MACHINERY  1500-1700.  Report  on  an 
Illinois  dissertation  by  Orville  Kurth  Larseon,  1956: — Many  of 
the  machines  originated  in  the  medieval  religious  drama  &  de¬ 
veloped  highly  in  the  15C,  especially  in  Florentine  flight  &  cloud 
machines  in  sacre  rappresentasioni.  The  popular  16C  intermezzi 
depended  chiefly  on  theatrical  effects,  e.g.  from  refinements  of 
machines  used  in  religious  drama.  New  intermezzi  machines  were 
those  for  seascapes,  apotheosis  scenes,  &  transformations.  The 
appearance  of  perspective  stimulated  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
settings  &  startling  transformations  in  the  intermezzi,  which  led 
to  machinery  for  shifting  scenery.  Periaktoi  were  used  to  shift 
scenery,  but  knowledge  of  another  classical  machine,  the  scenea 
ductilis,  led  to  the  evolution  of  the  rear  shutter,  wing,  &  chariot 
system. 

The  chariot  system  of  moveahle  wings  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  invented  by  Giacomo  Torelli  ca  1641,  but  Gian  Battista 
Aleotti  installed  a  system  using  a  revolving  drum  &  sliding  wing 
in  Parma,  1618.  Torelli’s  chief  contribution  was  probably  a  coun¬ 
terweight  to  make  the  chariots  work  more  smoothly  &  rapidly. 

17C  opera  led  to  elaboration  &  standardization  of  traditional 
machinery  for  spectacular  effects.  By  the  end  of  the  17C,  the 
Italian  theater  had  all  the  stage  machinery  which  was  to  spread 
throughout  Europe,  including  machines  for  lightning  &  thunder, 
sunrises,  rainbows,  stars,  waves,  sea-monsters  &  sea-cars;  cloud 
machines  to  carry  one  or  more  persons;  flying  chariot  &  animals; 
traps  of  all  kinds;  apotheosising  machines;  &  the  shutter  & 
chariot  system  for  shifting  machinery  &  effecting  transformations. 

^  Translations  of  various  accounts,  some  little  known,  are  pro¬ 
vided;  also  89  plates  of  stage  designs  &  drawings  are  reproduced 
&  analyzed.  (See  DA  16(1956)1188-9:  this  311-p  dissertation  is 
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purchasable  on  microfilm  from  Univ.  Microfilms,  Ann  Arbor,  for 
13.89.) 

(260)  TYPE-CHARACTERS  IN  THE  SERIOUS  DRAMA  OF 
THE  RESTORATION  WITH  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  THE 
PLAYS  OF  DAVENANT,  DRYDEN,  LEE,  &  OTWAY.  (Ken¬ 
tucky  Microcards.  Series  A,  5;  U.  of  Kentucky  Press  1956.  12 

cards — $3  to  subscribers,  $4.20  to  others) : — To  identification  of 
type -characters,  Stroup  adds  why  they  were  used,  how  &  why 
modified,  their  relationships  to  the  culture  of  their  period,  their 
genesis  in  Elizabethan  drama,  etc.  Type -characters  were  widely 
used  in  Restoration  drama:  fewer  than  20  characters  in  US  plays 
by  the  4  authors  are  unclassified. 

(251)  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  RENAIS¬ 
SANCE  DRAMA  (exclusive  of  Shakespeare),  the  Report  of  MLA 
Conference  12  (Chicaf^o  1955)  prepared  by  Samuel  Schoenbaum, 
Northwestern  University  (14  mimeographed  pp.;  available  from 
Mr.  Schoenbaum  on  request) : — Desiderata  include:  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey  of  Elizabethan  comedy;  complete  eds  of  individual 
dramatists  (eds.  of  Greene,  Heywood,  Middleton,  Massinger  are 
in  progress) ;  printing  of  university  drama  now  in  mss  including 
editing,  translating,  &  investigation  of  presentation  circumstances 
(e.g.  in  students’  commonplace  books.  The  Folger  has  rich  hold¬ 
ings  in  Neo-Latin  drama  in  print  &  mss) ;  a  monograph  on  Eliza¬ 
bethan  punctuation;  study  of  press  correction  practices,  composi¬ 
tors,  possible  shop  codes;  more  American  members  for  the  Malone 
Society;  comparative  studies  in  the  Italian  collections  in  the 
Folger,  Newberry,  Library  of  Congress,  &  Illinois  U.  collections, 
in  analogies  between  English  &  Spanish  drama,  in  Italian  16C 
comedy;  dictionaries  of  characters,  types,  sources,  situations, 
themes,  ideas,  contexts  of  ideas;  Renaissance  dramatists’  knowl¬ 
edge  of  academic  treatises;  connections  between  early  humanist 
drama  &  unedited  scientific  texts  of  the  late  16C;  study  of  the 
theological  implications  in  drama,  especially  on  the  basis  of  pri¬ 
mary  sources;  a  regular  MLA  discussion  group  for  Elizabethan 
drama  exclusive  of  Shakespeare.  Elaborations  of  all  these  sugges¬ 
tions  are  provided. 

(252)  MARSTON.  R.  IF.  Ingram:  "The  Use  of  Music  in  the 
Plays  of  Marston"  M&I,  ft? :2( Ap!i6)l!H-6i: — M  effectively  united 
words,  action  &  music  in  his  plays,  especially  Sophonisba,  &  car¬ 
ried  to  its  limits  the  use  of  music  in  drama  to  that  borderline 
where  the  finished  work  is  still  a  play  with  music  not  an  opera 
with  dialogue. 

(263)  “THE  SONGS  &  MASQUE  IN  THE  NEW  TEMPEST: 
An  Incident  in  the  Battle  of  the  Two  Theaters,  1674”  HLQ  19 
(1966-6)39-66: — Reprints  with  comment  text  of  what  is  probably 
the  2nd  oldest  English  libretto,  designed  to  accompany  Duffet’s 
Mock  Tempest" — MISH 

(264)  BAROQUE.  JAAC  1 4 (Dec55)  143-174:  2nd  Special  Issue 
on  Baroque  Style  in  Various  Arts.  Manfred  F.  Bukofzer  “The 
Baroque  in  Music  Historv”;  Helmut  Hatzfeld  “The  Baroque  from 
the  Point  of  View  of  the  Literary  Historian”;  ,Tohn  Rupert  Martin 
“The  Baroque  from  the  Point  of  View  of  the  Art  Historian”; 
Wolfgang  Stechow  “Critical  Summary  of  the  Essays  bv  Bukhof- 
zer,  Hatzfeld  &  Martin”: — The  3  historians  of  music,  literature  & 
art  agree  that  1)  The  period  to  which  “Baroque”  may  be  applied 
consists  of  the  17C  &  in  varying  degrees  parts  of  the  late  16C  & 
early  18C;  2)  There  is  great  variety  of  trends  within  the  Baroque; 
the  term  should  not  be  prps.sed  for  all  works  of  the  period  but 
may  validly  be  applied  to  its  most  outstanding,  influential  works; 
3)  Despite  old  meanings  of  “Barocue”  its  use  must  continue  since 
it  has  acquired  a  meaning  generally  accented  outside  of  English 
Depts  in  a  process  comparable  to  the  formation  of  the  term 
“Gothic”;  4)  Baroque  was  initiated  in  Italy,  not  in  the  North. 

Inevitable  &  healthy  disagreement  occurs  over  the  use  of 
“Baroque”  to  cover  Mannerist  &  Late  Baroque,  terms  popularized 
by  Pevsner’s  Outline  of  European  Architecture  &  Sypher’s  con¬ 
troversial,  misleadingly-titled  Four  Stages  of  Renaissance  Style. 
Another  storm  center  is  the  problem  of  the  interrelationship  of 
the  visual  arts,  music  &  literature.  Martin’s  criteria  &  Hatzfeld’s 
are  astonishingly  similar.  Barooue  art  is  an  equilibrium  of 
naturalism  &  allegory”  which  “plainly  echoes  a  comparable  duality 
of  naturalism  &  metaphysics  in  baroque  science  &  philosophy.” 
Baroque  art  “evinces  a  deep  interest  in  psychology”  with  a  marked 
tendency  to  render  religious  vision  &  ecstasy.  Hatzfeld  charac¬ 
terizes  Baroque  as  “a  combination  of  tangible,  realistic  &  psycho¬ 
logical  elements,  more  evocative  than  descriptive,  in  a  frame  of 
abstractions  inherited  from  the  Renaissance.”  Stress  is  on  the 
infinite  rather  than  the  finite. 

Hatzfeld’s  “provisional  result”  of  recent  literary  studies  in 
elucidation  of  the  period  style  is  that  Baroque  is  a  development 
of  the  Hispanized  Renascence  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
It  starts  in  Italy,  in  the  Spanish  Neapolitan  atmosphere,  is  well 
received  in  Spain,  &  after  very  early  perfection  in  Tasso  it  de¬ 
teriorates  in  Italy.  Coming  to  a  short-lived  balance  in  the  Spain 
of  Cervantes,  it  loses  its  equilibrium  in  the  baroquismos  of  Que- 


vedo  &  Calderon.  In  France  it  weaves  a  golden  thread  of  mitiga¬ 
tion  into  &  through  the  mannerism  of  Corneille  &  Rotrou,  a  thread 
whose  one  end  is  Malherbe,  whose  other  end  holds  Racine,  Pascal, 
Bossuet.  Here  the  thread  becomes  large  &  merges  with  the  pat¬ 
tern.  Baroque  for  Hatzfeld  is  triumphant  where  a  grandiose  dig¬ 
nity  seems  to  hide  the  serious  tensions  of  the  condition  humaine, 
but  reveals  these  tensions  on  closer  inspection  all  the  better. 
There  is  an  affective  casuistry  according  to  which  Don  Quixote’s 
idealistic  aloofness,  not  aware  of  reality,  &  Phedre’s  unresisted 
drift  to  the  abyss  remain  their  personal  guilt  &  responsibility.  On 
the  surface  such  representatively  baroque  men  &  women  appear 
unstable  strutting  peacocks  &  masked  changeable  Circes  (to  use 
Rousset’s  terms) ;  they  know,  however,  in  their  hearts’  depths 
that  with  all  their  ostentation  they  are  insecure  &  threatened  by 
death.  Yet  they  usurp  a  central  place  &  rank  which  they  do  not 
deserve,  that  place  of  importance  which,  as  Pascal  said,  belongs 
only  to  Christ  who  wants  their  humility  &  renunciation.  This  pro¬ 
duces  their  spiritual  inquietude. 

In  this  sense  the  contemporary  investigators  of  the  literary 
Baroque  have  fixed  at  least  3  fundamental  distinctions:  They  have 
proved  that  Baroque  is  a  genuine  movement  pathetically  anchored 
in  life  &  not,  as  Symonds  Croce  believed,  “bad  taste  based  on 
Jesuitry  translated  into  culture.”  a  formula  which  implied  that 
the  most  genuine  expressions  of  the  tensions  in  the  mc^em  soul 
was  an  arranged  Kulturlenkung.  Thev  have  corrected  the  French 
critics’  opposite  error  which  confused  the  organized  dirigisme  of 
the  Baroque  in  France  towards  the  so-called  Classicism,  with  a 
genuine  new  style  entirely  different  from  &  opposed  to  the  Baroque. 
They  have  found  that  for  the  present  a  wholesale  identification  of 
concentistic  nrecieux  or  metaphysical  poetry  with  the  Baroque  or 
opposition  of  them  to  the  Baroque  does  not  lead  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter,  while  the  concept  of  mannerism  has  proved  helpful  in 
this  connection  by  covering  all  those  peripheral  forms  &  keening 
them  from  the  center  where  they  do  not  belong.  Such  is  Hatz¬ 
feld’s  view. 

Obviously  the  viewpoint  is  that  of  the  Catholic  Romance  phi¬ 
lologist.  His  Baroque,  in  its  earlier  stages,  does  not  extend  to 
Germany  &  England.  Later  it  comes  with  Spanish  influence  mixed 
with  the  arabe.sque.  Carl  J.  Friedrich  desiderates  a  polar  inter¬ 
pretation:  a  Baroque  “not  only  Catholic  but  Protestant;  not  only 
Italian,  but  also  .  .  .  German  &  Dutch:  not  only  religious,  but 
also  secular,  etc.” — Abstract  by  Hanford  Henderson,  American 
Univ. 

(266)  BAROQUE.  Franco  Lanza,  Studi  sulln  Lettura  Barocca 
(Rassegna  Critica  1950-56)  is  reviewed  in  AEVUM  (Milan)  29:3 
(Ma-Giug.56)  266-69. 

(255)  THE  NEWBERRY  LIBRARY 

The  resources  of  the  Newberry  Library  are  not  as  well  known  to 
students  of  literature,  especially  17th-century  specialists  &  Neo- 
Latinists  as  they  should  be.  Your  Editor  has  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  a  Fellowship  at  the  Library  this  summer  Sr  is  therefore  in  a 
position  to  make  these  resources  better  known.  They  are  incredibly 
rich. 

The  reason  for  the  neglect  of  some  of  the  Newberry’s  literary 
resources  is  simple:  the  Library  has  properly  gained  fame  for  its 
holdings  in  history,  political  science,  &  Americana  (particularly 
that  connected  with  the  Indians) — to  mention  only  a  few  of  its 
excellences.  Hence  the  assumption  that  it  could  not  be  equally  rich 
in  other  areas.  But  those  other  areas  are  multiple:  there  is  an 
amazing  collection  of  music:  an  enormous  &  unique  collection  of 
Russian  material  has  just  been  acquired.  Closer  to  literature  & 
well  known  to  specialists  is  the  Bonanarte  Collection  in  the  field 
of  linguistics,  on  which  Professor  Honigswald  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  has  been  working  at  the  Librarv  this  summer.  Equal¬ 
ly  close  to  literature  is  the  superb  &  vast  Wing  Collection  which 
comprehensively  covers  the  history  of  printing  &  allied  biblio¬ 
graphical  subiects. 

Those  familiar  with  the  CHECKLIST  OF  ENGLISH  PLAYS. 
1641-1700,  prepared  ten  years  ago  by  Gertrude  L.  Woodward  of 
the  Newberry  staff  in  cooperation  with  .Tames  McManaway  will 
gain  from  that  work  some  slight  idea  of  the  Library’s  holdings  in 
dramatic  literature.  But  they  need  to  remember  that  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  ten  years.  Mrs.  Woodward  and  her  colleagues  have  been 
alert  to  expand  those  holdings.  I  would  estimate  that  they  have 
doubled  or  tripled  for  the  period  covered.  I  asked  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  who  was  writing  a  dissertation  on  a  theme  in  Restoration 
drama  how  useful  he  found  the  Library.  The  answer  was  simple: 
“Everything  I  need  or  could  need  is  right  here  &  in  the  best  edi¬ 
tions.” 

Pollard  &  Redgrave,  the  Bishop  Checklist,  and  the  Wing  cata¬ 
logue  are  no  proper  guides  to  the  Newberry’s  17th-century  hold¬ 
ings.  All  these  listings  are  seriously  incomplete:  since  their  pub¬ 
lication,  the  Library  has  purchased  very  widely  in  the  STC  field. 
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Statistics  on  this  increase  are  not  yet  available,  but  I  roughly 
estimate  that  the  17C  English  books  in  the  Library  have  doubled 
or  tripled  in  quantity  since  those  lists  were  compiled. 

“Quantity”  is  a  misleading  term;  for  the  outstanding  feature  of 
Newberry  collections  is  their  quality.  Some  institutions  indulge 
in  indiscriminate  buying  of  anything  or  everything  listed  in  the 
Short-title  Catalogues  &  then  proudly  boast  that  they  have  such- 
and-such  a  percentage  of  STC  books  &  that  it  exceeds  the  figure 
for  other  libraries.  But  such  a  boast  is  based  on  an  accumulation 
of  proclamations,  single  sheets,  separate  sermons,  etc.  Such  is  not 
the  way  of  the  Newberry.  Its  emphasis  is  upon  quality,  signifi¬ 
cance,  &  scholarly  pertinence.  One  proper  way  to  estimate  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  libraries’  holdings  is  to  compare  them  in  terms  of 
particular  authors,  subjects,  and  fields,  bearing  in  mind  supple¬ 
mentary  resources  held  by  other  libraries  in  the  same  locality. 
Judged  by  this  test,  the  Newberry  is  outstandingly  an  excellent 
library  in  17C  literature.  For  example,  a  student  of  Robert  Burton 
needs  the  early  editions  of  the  Anatomy  in  order,  by  collation,  to 
determine  what  Burton  added  &  when.  In  the  Newberry,  he  will 
find  all  but  one  of  the  first  six  editions — and,  incidentally,  the  first 
edition  copy  is  one  which  formerly  belonged  to  John  Eliot. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  the  Library 
by  my  personal  experience  this  summer.  My  chief  project  was  the 
preparation  of  a  checklist  and  guide  to  utopian  literature  before 
1700  in  all  languages.  So  far,  in  no  case  have  I  found  the  Library 
lacking  a  17C  English  utopia  in  its  first  edition.  Not  only  are  the 
utopias  by  Hartlib,  Harrington,  &  Glanvill  available,  but  also  rare 
ones  like  Sadler’s  Olbia  &  the  anonymous  Free  State  of  Noland. 
But  could  the  Newberry  also  offer  the  out-of-the-way  accounts  of 
imaginary  societies  written  in  foreign  languages?  Decidedly  yes. 
For  years  I  had  wished  to  examine  a  host  of  books  with  titles  like 
De  Rejmblica  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  belonged  in  the 
utopian  genre;  but  the  task  involved  travel  from  library  to  li¬ 
brary,  even  amidst  the  rich  resources  of  the  New  York  &  New 
England  area;  and  many  obscure  Renaissance  works,  particularly 
Italian  &  Spanish  ones,  proved  unobtainable.  But  the  reverse  is 
true  of  the  Newberry:  I  learned  to  be  surprised  when  a  rare  work 
was  not  available.  Now,  for  example,  I  know  that  Icaria  by  Bis- 
selius,  is  not  a  true  utopia,  though  it  has  often  been  listed  as  such, 
but  is  an  account  of  political  affairs  in  the  High  Palatinate  under 
fictitious  names.  Moreover,  to  a  list  of  well  over  a  thousand  utopias 
or  related  works  published  before  1700  I  have  been  able  to  add  at 
least  fifty  previously  unknown  to  me  &  other  utopographers. 

Another  test  of  the  Library  was  to  check  its  holdings  in  Renais¬ 
sance  &  17C  treatments  of  Cleopatra  in  various  languages.  I  had 
already  discovered  with  pained  surprise  that  no  library  in  the  New 
York  City  area  possessed  more  than  half  of  the  relevant  titles 
which  I  sought.  Newberry  holdings  proved  superior  in  this  re¬ 
spect  to  those  of  the  New  York  libraries  combined.  Here  lies  the 
Library’s  distinction:  institutions  like  the  Folger,  the  Huntington, 
&  the  Morgan  are  more  narrowly  specialized;  but  when  a  scholar 
is  looking  for  books  in  some  field  which  cuts  across  standard  clas¬ 
sifications  &  cultures  &  which  has  not  been  collected  already  as  a 
special  subject,  he  is  likely  to  find  the  Newberry  particularly  use¬ 
ful. 

To  test  this  judgment,  I  looked  for  another  theme  which,  as  far 
as  I  knew,  had  not  previously  been  made  the  subject  of  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  or  special  collection  anywhere.  By  happy  chance,  the  in¬ 
spiration  for  this  subject  came  from  the  Newberry’s  own  re¬ 
sources  of  manuscripts.  Among  them  was  a  Davideis  epic  tenta¬ 
tively  attributed  to  Milton’s  pupil,  Thomas  Ellwood.  Since  the  Li¬ 
brary  holds  several  printed  editions  of  Ellwood’s  epic  with  that 
title,  it  did  not  take  long  to  determine  that  the  ms  was  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  both  from  it  &  from  Cowley’s  Davideis.  Indeed,  here  was 
a  minor  find — &  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  am  now  editing  it  for  pub¬ 
lication.  Its  author  is  unknown.  The  period  of  writing  is  that  of 
the  mid-18th  century.  The  epic  is  significant  if  only  for  its  Mil¬ 
tonic  echoes. 

This  “find”  led  me  to  investigate  other  treatments  of  King 
David  in  poetry;  &  here  again  the  range  of  Newberry  resources 
became  apparent.  As  expected,  the  pertinent  editions  of  the  treat¬ 
ments  of  David  by  Peele,  Fuller,  Cowley,  Du  Bartas,  &  Smart 
were  there;  but  I  hardly  dared  to  expect  what  was  also  avail¬ 
able — several  Renaissance  Italian  treatments  of  the  theme  by 
obscure  writers;  almost  the  whole  of  the  prose  literature  con¬ 
nected  with  the  18C  controversy  provoked  by  Bayle  in  France  & 
seconded  in  England  by  the  anonymous  tract.  The  Man  after 
God's  Own  Heart;  &  even  a  poem  on  David  by  a  provincial  Eng¬ 
lish  writer  of  the  Romantic  period;  it  was  located  in  the  Wing 
collection  as  an  example  of  English  provincial  printing. 

What  about  Milton?  Because  the  University  of  Illinois  Library 
serves  the  area  with  its  extensive  Miltonic  holdings,  the  officials 
of  the  Newberry  told  me  that  they  had  not  bought  heavily  in 
Miltoniana;  but  everything  by  or  about  Milton  that  I  needed  this 
summer  proved  to  be  in  the  Library,  from  first  editions  to  the 


latest  scholarship.  The  fact  that  J.  Holly  Hanford,  a  Fellow  of 
the  Library,  finds  opportunity  for  continued  work  there  on  Milton 
is  a  further  indication  of  what  it  offers. 

For  example:  the  Library  has  been  buying  catalogues  of  great 
book  collections  made  in  the  16th,  17th,  &  18th  centuries  by  De 
Thou.  Paget,  &  and  the  like.  Professor  Hanford  has  been  examin¬ 
ing  these  to  discover  their  scholarly  use.  Recently  I  discovered 
him  working  on  an  early  auction  catalogue  prepared  for  sale  of 
the  library  collected  by  Milton’s  friend  Arthur  Annesley,  Earl  of 
Anglesey — the  man  who  may  have  been  instrumental  in  saving 
Milton’s  life  during  the  Restoration.  Anglesey  used  to  visit  the 
blind  poet.  Since  he  was  a  sort  of  Henry  Huntington  of  his  period 
in  purchasing  huge  collections,  he  may  even  have  purchased  books 
from  Milton.  Dr.  Hanford  is  preparing  an  article  which  treats 
Annesley’s  library. 

When  Mr.  Hanford  told  me  about  this  project,  I  became  inter¬ 
ested  to  discover  more  about  Annesley;  again  the  usefulness  of 
the  Library  w’as  revealed:  it  happens  to  contain  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  Annesley’s  published  works. 

“Happens”  is,  of  course,  the  wrong  word.  It  is  true  that  no 
official  of  the  Library  foresaw  that  any  of  its  readers  would  be 
interested  in  the  works  of  Annesley  because  he  was  a  friend  of 
Milton.  But  a  wise  policy  prevails  of  buying  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  significant  STC  books.  The  acquisition  of  Annesley’s  works 
was  not  chance  but  a  result  of  discriminating  buying  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Stanley  Pargellis,  the  Librarian;  Mrs.  Mabel  Erler, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Order  Department;  &  numerous  other 
skilled  officials. 

One  day  Mr.  Hanford  stopped  me  &  asked,  “Have  you  read  the 
book  attributed  to  Milton’s  brother  Christopher?”  When  I  admit¬ 
ted  my  ignorance  of  the  very  existence  of  such  a  book,  he  pointed 
cut  that  there  was  one,  a  folio  on  early  British  church  history, 
which  was  attributed  to  Christopher  Milton  in  some  early  bibliog¬ 
raphies  &,  what  was  more  exciting,  that  the  Newberry  not  only 
possesses  the  book  but  lists  it  under  the  attribution.  Impelled  to 
emulate  this  find,  I  rooted  about  in  a  number  of  old  bibliographi¬ 
cal  documents  attributed  to  “Judge  Milton,”  i.e.,  presumably  the 
work  of  Milton’s  brother,  who  was  made  a  judge  by  James  II;  as 
a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism.  Christopher  was  acceptable  to 
that  monarch.  We  have  not  vet  discovered  the  book  itself,  but  we 
hope  to  do  so  &  to  write  a  joint  article  on  Christopher  Milton  & 
his  writings. 

Such  “finds”  only  begin  to  tan  the  possibilities  of  the  Newberry. 
To  scholars  in  literature  it  offers  a  rich  supply  of  unexploited 
first-class  material  for  editions,  dissertations,  and  other  forms 
of  scholarship:  e.g.,  manuscripts  of  unedited  Neo-Latin  plays;  a 
fascinating  17C  ms  of  the  Ship  of  Fools  which  is  not  mentioned  in 
standard  works  on  that  subject;  &  an  early  edition  of  Tetraehor- 
don  with  contemporarv  shorthand  notes  scribbled  on  it. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  will  you  find  a  friendlier  or  more  helpful 
atmosphere.  Some  libraries  give  one  the  feeling  that  their  of¬ 
ficials  resent  having  the  books  taken  off  the  shelves.  But  in  the 
New'berry,  a  researcher  finds  a  royal  welcome  &  continues  to  re- 
cpive  royal  treatment.  In  this  modern  world  a  scholar  all  too 
often  feels  like  a  displaced  person.  In  the  Newberry  he  finds  an 
organization  dedicated  to  him.  tuned  to  enable  him  to  achieve 
maximum  scholarly  productivity. 


JOHN  MILTON:  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  ABSTRACTS,  & 
CONTROVERSIES 

(2!561  THE  MILTON  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA  ANNOUNCES 
A  SERVICE  TO  ITS  MEMBERS.  An  Editorial  Committee  in¬ 
cluding  Haller,  Hanford.  White,  French,  Svendsen,  Coffin,  Mohl, 

^  Sensabaugh  will  assist  members  by  criticizing  papers  upon 
Milton  submitted  to  it  The  service  is  open  to  all  members,  espe- 
c’allv  voung  scholars  in  relative  isolation  who  need  svmpathetic 
crit’cal  apnraisal  from  leaders  in  Milton  studies  whom  they  might 
hpsitatp  otherwise  to  approach  for  help.  The  aim  is  to  encourage 
the  Milton  scholar  &  to  help  him  improve  his  work,  not  to  ensure 
publication  or  to  recommend  submission  to  any  specific  publisher 
or  periodical  (though  a  reader  may  do  so  if  he  wishesl.  Papers 
stioiild  be  submitted  to  the  Society’s  Secretary,  William  B.  Hunter, 
.Tr..  Wofford  College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C..  with  a  self-addressed 
envelope  &  return  postage.  He  will  send  it  to  a  qualified  member 
oi  the  Editorial  Committee.  In  a  reasonable  time  it  will  be  re¬ 
turned  with  comments  as  needed.  The  attention  of  colleagues  & 
graduate  students  should  be  drawn  to  this  opportunity. 

{2FT\  PARADISE  T-OST.  Joseph  A.  Summers  “The  Voice  of 
the  Redeemer  in  PU’  70(1955)1082-9:— Eve's  moving 

speech  (X.91L-Sfi),  though  devoid  of  sensuous  metanhorical  np- 
veal.  is  crucial  in  that  it  is  a  speech  of  human  love  after  the  Fall 
X'  works  the  end  of  the  battle  between  man  &  woman,  making 
possible  a  new  creation.  M  reinforces  the  “menninas"  with  sens^t- 
ous  sound  structure,  which  is  discussed  at  length. — PMLA  ab¬ 
stracts  are  by  G.  L.  Anderson,  New  York  Univ. 


(258)  Millicent  Bell  &  Wayne  Shumaker  “The  Fallacy  of  the 
Fail  m  FL"  FMLA  70(1955)1185-1203: — Shumaker  comments  on 
Bell's  article  m  FMLA  68(1963)863-83:  she  eliminates  both  State 
of  innocence  &  Fall  by  an  erroneous  notion  of  the  Christian  con¬ 
cept  oi  sin,  contusing  resisted  temptation  with  sin;  Bell  finds 
Auam  &  Fve  early  in  the  poem  infected  with  fallen  characteris¬ 
tics,  i  the  h  all  a  climax  to  the  process.  An  armed  peace  is  ar¬ 
ranged  in  2  more  letters. 

(200)  ARATUS.  Maurice  Kelley  &  Samuel  D.  Atkins  “Milton’s 
Annotations  oj  Aratus”  FMLA  70(0)55)1090-1106: — Lists  M’s 
annotations  to  his  copy  (the  Guillaume  Morel  4to,  Faris  1559,  now 
OM ),  tne  least  annotated  of  Milton’s  5  surviving  Greek  texts.  He 
was  a  careful  classical  scholar  who  had  “an  eare  that  could  meas¬ 
ure  a  just  cadence.’’ 

(200)  “NOTES  ON  ROBERT  BURTON  &  MILTON”  by  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Orace.  SF  52(1955)578-591: — Argues  for  B’s  intluence 
upon  “L’Allegro”  &  “II  Penseroso”  [apparently  unaware  of  Babb’s 
prior  work  on  the  same  subject]  &  for  an  analogy  between  the 
Anatomy  &  M’s  2-handed  engine — the  Catholic  Church  being  the 
engine!  Minor  analogies  in  the  FL  passages  on  the  Limbo  of 
Vanities  &  the  list  of  devils  in  hell — W.  B.  Hunter,  Jr.,  Wofford 
College 

(201)  “IN  QUINTUM  NOVEMBRIS”:  AN  EFIC  FORE¬ 
SHADOWING,  abstract  of  paper  by  Macon  Cheek,  U.  of  N.  C.: — 

1  he  poem  is  M’s  earliest  essay  in  the  epic  medium  &  earliest  por¬ 
trayal  of  Satan.  It  reveals  Virgil  as  M’s  master  in  epic  appren¬ 
ticeship  &  the  Satan  of  FL  in  embryo. 

(262)  COMUS.  Nils  Erik  Enkvist  “Functions  of  Magic  in  Mil¬ 
ton’s  Comus’’  Neuphilologische  Mitteilungen  Nov.1953,  310-18: — 
By  use  of  magic  M  avoids  the  artistic  necessity  of  having  Lady 
Egerton  wrestle  with  Lawes  &  also  eschews  an  appeal  to  highest 
divinity.  He  used  magic  to  demonstrate  the  order  of  the  uni¬ 
verse;  a  hierarchy  can  be  worked  out  in  terms  of  it.  The  dramatic 
development  in  terms  of  orders  of  magic  stresses  his  synthesis  of 
the  orders  of  nature  &  grace,  &  the  action  can  accordingly  be 
interpreted  on  two  levels.  M’s  growing  interest  in  rational  sys¬ 
tems  can  be  predicted  from  changes,  pertaining  to  magic,  in  the 
1637  ed;  he  finally  handled  magic  with  greater  skill  than  Spenser. 
—ROBERT  O.  EVANS,  Kentucky. 

(263)  MILTON,  ed.  L.  D.  Lerner.  Fenguin  Foets.  Baltimore: 
Fenguin  Books  1953,  316p: — Here  is  a  65c  bargain.  The  day  ts 
fast  approaching  when  the  unwieldy  massive  anthologies  used  for 
most  undergraduate  courses  in  English  poetry  may  be  abandoned 
and  replaced  at  about  the  same  cost  by  well-selected  volumes  of 
this  sort.  This  one  contains  12  of  the  sonnets,  the  chief  minor 
poems,  generous  extracts  from  PL  and  PR,  and  SA  complete. 
Lerner’s  38  pp.  of  introductory  matter,  a  somewhat  amateurish 
survey  of  the  background  of  Milton’s  work,  might  well  have  been 
shortened  so  that  more  of  the  poetry  could  be  included.  (Ferhaps 
the  omission  of  Tillyard’s  excellent  MILTONIC  WORLD  FIC- 
TURE  from  the  “Suggestions  for  Reading"  is  significant.)  Cri¬ 
ticism  and  biography  are  strangely  neglected  except  for  some 
loose  statements;  e.g.,  “In  ideas,  in  general  plan,  in  moral  pur¬ 
pose,’’  Milton’s  poetry  “belongs  to  the  past,  to  the  world  that  was 
dying"!  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  happy  though  sweeping 
judgment  that  SA  “stands  next  to  the  Authorized  Version  as  a 
completely  successful  union  of  all  the  elements  that  comprise  our 
civilization.”  It  is  good  to  have  Milton  popularly  recognized  as  no 
longer  a  dissociater  but  a  unified  of  sensibility  and  all  else;  he 
would  so  have  regarded  himself. 

(264)  JOHN  WESLEY’S  TECHNIQUES  IN  REVISING 
LITERARY  MASTERPIECES  FOR  HIS  METHODIST  AUDI- 
ENCE,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  FARADISE  LOST. 
Report  on  a  U.  of  Pa.  dissertation  by  Sven  Eric  Molin,  1956: — 
Wesley’s  Extract  from  Milton’s  Faradise  Lost  was  compared  with 
the  original  FL,  other  18C  eds  &  criticisms  of  FL  &  with  W’s 
other  writings.  W  tended  to  adapt  everything  he  read,  his  pur¬ 
pose  being  didactic.  He  deleted  passages,  annotated,  &  starred 
“excellent”  passages.  His  revisions  tended  toward  simplification, 
clarification,  dogmatic  generalization.  By  cutting  20%  of  FL, 
starring  about  a  third  of  it,  &  annotating  it,  he  simplified  it  to 
an  anti-  and  unintellcctual,  Arminian  Christian  poem,  incom¬ 
parable  to  pagan  epic,  “Methodist”  in  emphasis  on  sin,  repent¬ 
ance,  and  Christ’s  mercy.  He  clarified  &  dogmatized  the  original 
poem  by  solving  many  problems  it  raises.  Although  his  tradition 
was  conventional,  his  individual  talent  for  redaction  was  unique 
&  disruptive. 

For  more  Milton  materi&l  see  items  236  &  237  as  well  as  what 
fellows.  See  also  Neo-Latin  News,  17,  19  &  S3. 

(265) :  EDITORIAL:  MILTON  &  THE  CRYSTAL-GAZER. 
Don  M.  Wolfe  in  “Milton  under  Glass,”  TLS  2829,  May  18,  1956, 
!>.  304,  defends  Milton  scholarship  in  general,  especially  Ameri¬ 
can  scholarship,  &,  in  particular  the  Yale  Milton  prose  vol.  1, 
against  the  charge  that  it  is  “Germanic.”  In  part,  his  article  is 
an  ingenious  attempt  to  gain  merit  by  association  for  the  Yale 
volume  of  which  he  was  both  particular  and  general  editor.  He 
traces  the  history  of  Milton  studies  in  the  past  hundred  years 


putting  particular  emphasis  on  the  work  of  Masson,  Hanford, 
r  rencii,  orierson,  &  otfier  outstanding  writers  on  Milton.  The 
unicie  contains  some  good  points  &  sound  insights:  it  will,  m 
uuti  course,  be  abstracted  in  these  columns  by  our  regular  ab¬ 
stractor  lor  lLi>.  But  in  the  meantime,  we  believe  that  it  calls 
lur  some  editorial  comment. 

necause  we  strongly  support  the  aims  of  the  project  of  editing 
Miituii  s  prose  works  and  believe  it  to  be  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  scnolarsnip,  we  have  given  more  space  to  its  first  volume 
Ok  reviews  of  it  than  has  ever  previously  been  devoted  to  a  single 
woi'K  in  the  NEWS.  We  have,  moreover,  defended  the  project 
euitonaily,  &  we  have  upheld  the  view  that  the  merits  of  the 
acnievement  in  vol.  1  far  outweigh  its  defects. 

Beroie  we  comment  further,  we  must  pay  a  tribute  to  Professor 
Woife.  Be  initiated  the  project,  performed  the  miracle  of  raising 
luiius  lor  It,  saw  the  volume  through  to  publication  despite 
tiioriiious  complications  &  discouragements,  'the  result,  though 
unequal,  is  one  which  will  serve  scnolarship  for  many  years  to 
come,  lo  some  extent  it  was  a  pioneering  venture;  &  if  it  was 
nut  successful  in  all  respects,  we  remember  that  even  Masson 
lound  it  necessary  to  revise  his  first  volume. 

Bo  please,  dear  reader,  do  not  misunderstand  the  comments 
winch  loilow.  Inevitably  they  will  sometimes  sound  like  a  some- 
wiiac  personal  attack.  But  we  believe  that  the  total  project  is  so 
worthwhile  that  we  are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  being  misunder¬ 
stood.  As  we  have  stated,  the  aims  &  purposes  of  the  project 
seem  sound:  some  British  critics  have  been,  unfortunately,  blind 
to  tneir  validity.  What  we  are  concerned  with  below  is  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  those  aims,  defects  in  that  accomplishment,  and 
the  means  of  remedying  those  defects. 

Professor  Wolfe  justifies  his  volume  first  by  pointing  to  Mas¬ 
son’s  Life  of  Milton.  The  wide  net  which  Masson  cast  in  his  8 
volumes  was  undoubtedly  justified  in  its  day.  But  the  implied 
argument  of  the  TLS  article  is  that  Wolfe’s  Introduction  to  the 
\aie  Milton  is  a  parallel  achievement.  That  calls  for  analysis. 
Masson  had  good  reason  to  combine  biography,  criticism,  political 
history,  &  literary  history  because  he  wrote  before  the  works  ol 
r  irth,  Gardiner,  Davies,  Clarke,  Barker,  Haller,  etc.  were  avail¬ 
able.  There  is  less  need  for  a  catch-all  approach  in  a  modern 
introduction.  Indeed,  so  great  is  the  bulk  of  work  on  Puritan  his¬ 
tory  that  a  brief  summary  &  guide  to  extant  scholarship  rather 
than  an  omnivorous  treatise  might  be  more  valuable.  Moreover, 
wnilo  Masson  correctly  is  said  to  have  seen  Milton  whole,  at  least 
one  critic  has  objected  that  Wolfe’s  neglect  of  the  poetry  in  his 
introduction  leaves  an  incomplete  figure. 

Several  readers  of  the  NEWS  have  drawn  out  attention  to  a 
lapse  in  Wolfe’s  defence  of  the  excellence  of  American  scholar¬ 
ship — the  presence  of  4  errors  ot  dating  in  his  9th  paragraph. 
Haller’s  Rise  of  Furitanism  is  misdated  1934  instead  of  1938,  & 
the  error  is  reversed  for  his  Tracts  on  Liberty.  Kelley’s  Great 
Argument  appeared  in  1941,  not  1940.  We  have  already  drawn 
attention  in  these  columns  to  a  fivefold  footnote  error  in  Wolfe’s 
introduction  to  the  Frose  Works:  he  gives  an  incomplete  title, 
thb  wrong  date,  the  wrong  edition,  the  wrong  publisher,  ^  the 
wrong  place  of  publication  for  Furitanism  &  Liberty,  by  A.  S.  P. 
Woouhousc,  a  major  work  by  one  of  his  own  editorial  board.  In 
the  TLS  defense  of  American  scholarship,  Wolfe  again  misdates 
the  same  work  as  1941  instead  of  1938  (1st  ed.).  Perhaps  he 
should  have  paid  more  attention  to  good  (German  scholarship  as 
represented  in  Freund’s  admirable  book  on  toleration.  Stern  on 
Milton  &  his  times,  &  von  Ranke’s  history. 

Thu  third  column  of  the  TLS  defence  presents  even  more  sur¬ 
prises.  We  would  be  the  last  to  deny  the  conspicuous  merits  & 
utility  of  French’s  Life  Records  of  John  Milton.  But  Mr.  French 
must  be  amazed  to  discover  that  his  useful  compilation,  in  which 
he  scientifically  refrains  from  interpretation  &  provides  only  a 
minimum  of  literary  criticism,  entitles  him  to  be  called  “a  critic 
in  Masson’s  tradition  of  seeing  Milton  whole” — and  even  more 
amazed  to  find  that  in  Wolfe’s  crystal  ball  his  image  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  that  of  a  twentieth-century  Edward  Gibbon! 

Wolfe’s  remark  that  Milton’s  prose  “contains  only  a  few  nug¬ 
gets  of  literature,”  coming  as  it  docs  from  the  General  Editor  of 
Milton’s  prose,  is  revealing,  for  it  seems  to  justify  the  objection 
made  in  Oliver  Lutaud’s  review  in  Etudes  Anglaises  that  insuf¬ 
ficient  emphasis  is  placed  on  literature  in  'Vol.  I  of  the  Yale 
series.  Is  Mr.  Wolfe  unaware  of  how  much  rewarding  work  has 
still  to  be  done  on  the  imagery  and  image-patterns  in  the  tracts? 
Has  he  overlooked  the  literary  rhetorical  tradition  which  under¬ 
lies  Milton’s  argumentation?  Apparently  so;  for  he  baldly  states, 
“The  prose  of  Milton  teaches  us  little  about  Milton  the  artist.” 

On  the  contrary,  it  teaches  a  great  deal.  The  art  of  persuasion 
i"?  central  in  literature.  Analysis  of  the  artistry  with  which  Mil- 
ton  disposes  of  the  positions  held  by  his  opponents  &  the  artistry 
with  which  he  twists  their  statements  &  the  artistry  with  which 
ho  counters  their  arguments  (more  often  with  literary  &  rhetori¬ 
cal  techniques  than  with  simple  logic  or  reason),  reveals  Milton 
tho  artist — not,  admittedly,  the  artist  of  the  beautiful — but  the 
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master  of  persuasive  utterance.  Milton  knew  what  be  was  doing;  & 
when  he  came  to  the  depiction  of  Satan,  he  made  use  of  like  tech- 
iiiques — specious  techniques  in  many  cases — in  Satan's  great 
speeches,  in  short,  the  artistry  of  persuasion  in  the  tracts  is  a 
key  to  the  artistry  of  Satan’s  'persuasiveness’  in  PL. 

Mr.  Wolfe  adds  that  the  editors  of  the  Prose  \\ork8  “will  not 
be  deterred  in  their  task  by  a  jew  comments  by  critics  unac¬ 
customed  to  seeing  Milton  whole  or  one  of  his  poems  or  prose 
works  in  perspective,  it  is  easy  for  young  critics  to  ridicule  bulk 
6i  bulgy  footnotes,”  etc.  (italics  ours). 

'these  sentences  cry  out  for  correction.  In  the  first  place,  the 
objection  tnai  the  euiting  of  the  Prose  11  orks  1  is  “fiermanic  ' 
has  ueen  maue  not  by  a  lew  but  by  many  critics.  Vve  have  faitn- 
luiiy  summarized  their  reviews  in  recent  issues  of  tnis  journal ; 
there  is  no  need  to  cite  them  aagin.  Moreover,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  those  critics  who  riuicuie  bulk  bulgy  footnotes  are  gen¬ 
erally  not  young  or  are  not  known  to  be  >oung.  xne  narsn 
reviewer  was  anonymous:  ne  may  oe  senne  lor  all  Woae  knows, 
ubjectious  of  the  same  type  were  aiso  maue  by  Don  Cameron 
Alien  who  certainly  sees  iviiiton  wnoie  ot  is  no  youngster,  rn  fact, 
in  ciiecKiiig  our  hies,  we  nnd  only  one  relatively  young  reviewer 
wno  used  the  term  “uermanic"  or  maue  equivalent  objections, 
namely  Oliver  Lutaud.  (bee  item  f&o,  last  issue),  rsut  M.  cutauds 
review  is  one  of  tne  most  favorable  oi,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the 
most  judicious  given  to  the  volume,  auu  the  same  may  be  said  of 
tne  recent  review  of  tne  volume  puuiisneu  in  Lnurcn  History  by 
aiiotner  youthful  critic,  Darbara  iviefer  cewaiski,  wno,  amidst 
favorauie  comments,  objects  that  overattention  has  been  paid  to 
minutiae,  ii  sucn  'young  critics  are  to  be  ignored,  are  we  to 
dismiss  Dutauus  view  tiiat  tne  laie  voiume  is  an  example  or 
uermanic  erudition  at  its  best.'  Woiie  seems  to  be  hoisting  nim- 
seif  on  his  own  petard! 

though  we  upiioiu  tne  validity  of  the  aims  of  the  volume,  we 
cannot  ueuy  tne  justice  oi  tne  reviewers'  judgment  tnat  tiie 
acnieveiiient  of  tne  volunte  does  not  reach  as  nign  a  level  oi 
scholarship  as  it  snouid.  And  tne  reason  seems  clear:  as  Duitor, 
ivir.  Wolfe  did  not  fuiiy  enough  utilize  the  taients  of  his  euitoriai 
board  6i  other  advisers.  Undoubtedly  they  contributed  much  to  tne 
excellence  of  the  volume.  Dut  one  wonuers  if  tney  were  assigned 
an  adequate  amount  of  responsibility,  hnal  authority,  &  time, 
particularly  for  checking  the  content*  of  tne  volume  in  their  hnai 
Stages,  ft  IS  hard  to  beiieve  tnat  given  opportunity,  time,  &  re- 
sponsioiiity  for  a  iinal  pre-publication  cneck-up  or  Wolfe’s  in¬ 
troduction,  the  great  scnoiars  named  by  him  would  not  have 
caught  eliminated  his  more  egregious  errors — the  mistake  about 
the  Dondon  County  Council,  tne  misstatements  on  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  bishops,  etc.  (i*or  fuller  details  see  the  errata  listed  in 
our  past  issues).  'Ihe  separate  reviews  of  the  Introduction  &  the 
edited  tracts  (published  iii  this  journal),  pointed  to  obvious  & 
sometimes  serious  errors  which  would  have  been  avoided  if,  be¬ 
fore  publication,  the  talents  &  scholarship  of  those  reviewers 
had  been  utilized,  borne  critics  have  blamed  cooperative  scholar- 
snip  for  some  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  volume.  In  our  opinion, 
more  cooperation,  more  use  of  the  talents  of  available  scnoiars, 
more  checking  &  lechecking,  not  less  cooperation  should  have  been 
enlisted  by  tne  General  Editor. 

It  is  with  gratihcation  that  we  learn  that  vol.  II  of  the  Yale 
Milton  is  not  being  rushed  into  print  but  is  being  delayed.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sirluck,  who  is  in  charge  of  it,  is  wise  in  putting  on  the 
brakes;  he  may  be  expected  to  avoid  the  faults  of  vol.  1.  But  we 
hear  rumors  that  a  later  volume,  again  one  edited  by  Mr.  Wolfe, 
is  now  being  rushed  for  publication.  If  even  in  TlS,  in  a  de¬ 
fense  of  scholarship,  he  still  misdates  standard  works,  two  of 
them  by  members  of  his  own  editorial  board — one,  a  variation  on 
a  previously  published  error — if  he  does  all  this,  what  may  we 
fear  from  another  rushed  volume?  It  might  endanger  the  future 
of  the  rest  of  the  project.  Cooperative  scholarship,  if  it  is  to 
work  well,  needs  time,  particularly  since  most  Milton  scholars 
carry  heavy  teaching  &  administrative  loads.  FesHna  lente,  Mr. 
Wolfe! 

In  his  eagerness  to  soar  in  the  chariot  with  Masson  &  Hanford 
&  thus  to  escape  from  critics,  Mr.  Wolfe  may  be  neglecting  the 
very  help  which  might  entitle  him  to  be  an  Elisha.  After  all,  the 
critics  know  an  entity  from  a  hodgepodge.  It  might  be  wiser  to 
remain  on  the  ground  of  reality  &  to  consider  carefully  just  what 
positive  &  constructive  suggestions  were  intended  in  that  word 
“Germanic”  &  in  the  other  criticisms  which  went  with  it. 

It  seems  to  us,  for  example,  that  Professor  I.  A.  Shapiro  in 
MLR  61  (Ap56) 244-6,  (a  review  of  Yale  Milton  I),  states  explicitly 
&  with  illustrations,  what  some  of  the  earlier  reviewers  thought 
was  so  obvious  that  general  works  like  “Germanic”  sufficed.  An 
abstract  of  Shapiro’s  review  follows: 

An  annotated  edition  of  Milton’s  prose  is  useful  because  it  ex¬ 
plains  difficult  allusions  &  archaisms.  “The  advantages  of  chrono¬ 
logical  arrangement  are  obvious.  What  is  dubious  is  the  wisdom 
of  including  in  such  an  edition  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
‘intellectual  setting’  of  Milton’s  prose.  The  general  introduction 


.  .  .  is  as  legitimate  a  work  of  scholarship  as  the  edition  of  the 
text,  but  it  cannot  retain  equal  value.  A  careful  edition  of  Milton"^ 
prose  will  still  be  useful  centuries  hence;  any  view  of  its  setting 
must  be  relatively  eptiemeral,  for  it  is  bouna  to  be  biased  by  the 
assumptions  &  imperfect  knowledge  of  its  age  as  well  as  of  its 
author.  If  the  editorial  board  proposes  to  continue  its  survey  oj 
iviaion  s  background  on  this  scale  it  should  print  the  rest  sepa- 
luteiy,  dc  cease  to  try  to  combine  the  ‘collected  prose’  with  a  'life 
d;  times’.’’ 

"itie  annotations  suggest  that  here  also  the  editors  are  trying 
to  combine  incompatibies:  to  annotate  both  for  scholars  &  for  the 
uneaucated.  This  edition  is  unlikely  to  be  consulted  by  readers 
wno  neea  a  six-line  note  on  the  Muses  (p.  sold),  or  are  ignorant 
tnui  eneyctopaeaias  supply  such  information  about  Origen,  Ter- 
tiiuian,  oc  otners  as  fills  up  most  oj  pp.  551-2.  This  bulky  volume 
would  nave  been  easier  to  hantlle,  but  no  less  useful,  if  the  edi- 
lurs  hua  ruthlessly  excluded  the  otiose.”  Other  examples  of  ir- 
leievance  are  supplied. 

Mr.  bhapiro  then  objects  to  the  decision  of  the  editorial  board 
to  omit  L,atin  &  Ureek  originals  “to  save  space  for  annotations.” 
"inut  decision  .  .  .  led  to  the  presentation  of  Milton's  Common¬ 
place  Look  in  a  confusedly  hyorui  text.  It  would  have  required 
little  more  space  .  .  .  to  print  the  original  &  provide  translations 
...  in  tne  footnotes." 

pruning  suouUt  be  “a  special  care  of  the  editorial  board  in 
pivfiuiing  future  volumes.  'i  he  value  of  a  commentary  is  measurea 
not  uy  Its  quantity,  out  by  its  quality,  &  this  first  volume  has 
ottn  sweiiea  oy  a  great  deal  that  it  wouia  be  better  without — jor 
ixumpie,  tne  uiogiapnicai  notices  in  AppenUix  U,  the  significance 
of  wnicn  hail  aireaay  been  summed  up  on  pp.  XUUH-IX.  " 

Lnapuo  then  objects  to  the  relegation  of  LARLY  RISING  to 
the  last  appenaix  &  concluUes  that,  despite  defects,  the  eaition 
juis  a  need,  "it  will  be  much  more  useful  if  the  editorial  board 
will  use  a  blue  pencil  in  the  future.” 

xne  columns  ut  tne  xNDwS  are  open  to  expressions  of  opinions 
on  £>napirus  suggestions  as  well  as  lor  otner  suggestions.  Mo 
oouDt  tne  editors  of  such  a  cooperative  project  win  welcome  sucn 
cooperation,  bnould  the  General  Introductions  be  condensed  or 
puuiisned  separately  or  lelt  in  length  proportionate  to  that  in 
volume  1?  Should  tne  policy  of  two-ievei  annotation,  for  special¬ 
ists  and  amateurs  be  continued?  Should  Milton's  Latin  oe  in¬ 
cluded? — 11  so,  as  the  main  text  with  translation  in  lootnotes  or 
small  type? — or  should  the  translation  appear  in  the  main  tex: 
w’lih  tne  Latin  in  small  type  below?  Should  the  particular  intro¬ 
ductions  to  the  separate  tracts  be  lengthened  and  the  General 
Introductions  shortened?  Should  the  publication  of  Milton’s  Latin 
be  contined  to  particular  works  such  as  the  letters  &  Christian 
Doctrine! 

More  radical  suggestions  might  also  be  entertained.  Would  it 
be  well  in  some  instances  to  omit  Milton's  text  altogether  and  to 
provide  only  introductions  and  annotations?  For  example,  the  text 
oi  Milton  s  Or  trelatical  Episcopacy  in  vol.  I  is,  with  one  very 
insigniiicant  &  rather  unnecessary  difference,  exactly  the  same  as 
tnat  in  the  readily  available  Columbia  edition  &  in  textbook  edi¬ 
tions  based  on  it.  Except  for  capitals  &  italics,  the  text  is  the 
same  in  at  least  live  other  editions,  most  of  which  are  still  readily 
purchasable.  Would  it  have  been  wiser  to  omit  the  text  from  the 
lalti  edition,  to  have  published  merely  the  annotations  &  intro¬ 
ductions,  &  to  have  used  the  space  thus  saved  for  printing  the 
Latin  of  the  Commonplace  Book? 

'I'his  radical  suggestion  does  not  mean  the  omission  of  all  or 
even  most  of  Milton’s  texts,  for  the  Yale  editors  in  many  cases 
are  able  to  provide  improved  readings  or  versions  which  pre¬ 
viously  have  not  been  readily  available.  Our  suggestion  is  merely 
that  when  a  prose  tract  is  readily  available  already  in  a  multitude 
of  editions  &  no  significant  improvements  on  it  are  possible,  the 
method  of  the  forthcoming  Variorum  edition  of  Milton’s  poetry 
might  be  followed — i.e.  omission  of  the  text  but  provision  of  all 
else  that  seems  desirable.  Alternately,  such  texts  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  small  type. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remind  our  readers  that  although  the 
NEWS  is  an  official  organ  of  the  Milton  Society  &  of  the  1'7C 
section  of  MLA,  editorial  opinions  have  no  such  official  status. 
Of  course  we  take  responsibility  for  opinions;  but  we  intend 
them  tentatively  &  conceive  of  our  function  as  that  of  a  gadfly. 

(266)  The  following  letter  was  inspired  by  our  last  Editorial: 

DEAR  SIR:  Apropos  of  your  editorial  on  “American  Scholars 
&  Scotch  Reviewers”  (Autumn  1955)  TLS  for  Jan.  20,  1956  has  a 
slashing  review  of  S  American  books  on  Milton  (with  a  Ath  dis¬ 
missed  in  a  parenthesis)  that  reaches  a  new  depth  for  venom.  In¬ 
terestingly  enough,  the  reviewer  reserves  his  most  savage  lan¬ 
guage  for  the  one  book  that  he  professes  to  find  redeeming  features 
in.  First,  the  book  is  said  to  exhibit  “greed)’:  an  astonishing  ac¬ 
complishment  for  a  book  of  literary  criticism!  The  reference  can¬ 
not  be  to  the  price,  for  the  other  two  books  are  priced  higher.) 
Next,  the  author  is  called  psychotic.  Then  a  comparison  is  de¬ 
veloped  between  him  and  a  dog:  “barking  to  imitate  his  master’s 
voice”  &  “You  get  like  Pavlov’s  dog,  your  mouth  watering  and 
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making  sympathetic  noises  whenever  you  hear  the  sound  that 
appeals  to  your  instincts."  For  final  demolishment  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  author  has  not  reached  “the  mellowing  year." 
So  the  author  is  a  young,  mad,  greedy  dog,  &  the  like  of  such 
language  has  not  been  seen  since  the  days  of  John  Wilson  Croker. 
Sue  no.  Another  American  scholar  is  compared  to  a  dog  in  TLS 
for  Oct.  H,  1955 — a  sick  dog.  It  was  asserted  of  the  author  of 
the  introduction  to  the  Yale  Shakespeare  Facsimile:  “He  re¬ 
turns,  doglike,  to  his  theories  that.  .  .  ."  Those  of  us  who  have 
had  a  crude  education  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Atlantic  would 
perhaps  never  have  imagined  that  the  way  to  get  a  reputation 
for  judiciousness  is  to  compare  theories  that  differ  from  one’s 
own  to  vomit.  Sincerely,  Edward  S.  LeComte,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity, 

(267)  ALEXANDER  GILL,  THE  ELDER,  HIGH  MASTER 
OF  ST.  PAUL’S  SCHOOL:  AN  APPROACH  TO  MILTON’S  IN¬ 
TELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT.  Report  on  an  Illinois  disser¬ 
tation  by  Ruth  Marie  Baldwin,  iy55: — The  date  of  Milton’s  en¬ 
trance  to  St.  Paul’s  is  unknown;  he  probably  was  there  only  for 
the  upper  forms  under  Gill’s  tutelage  until  he  matriculated  at 
Christ’s  in  1626.  Nothing  is  known  of  Gill  from  his  birth  in  1565 
until  he  was  admitted  scnolar  at  Corpus,  Oxford,  in  1583.  Though 
referred  to  as  “doctor,”  records  indicate  only  B.A.  &  M.A.  from 
Oxford.  (His  son,  Milton’s  friend,  became  D.D.  in  1637). 

Gill  the  Elder  reveals  nothing  about  his  own  education;  noth¬ 
ing  is  known  of  the  positions  which  he  held  in  the  20  years  be¬ 
tween  college  and  St.  Paul’s.  3  works  survive:  The  Treatise  con¬ 
cerning  the  Trinitie  of  Fersons  in  unitie  of  the  Deitie,  1601,  a  slim 
volume  with  few  citations;  Logonomia  Angltca,  1610,  (2  ed.  1621) 
has  orthographic  reform  as  its  chief  end  but  is  also  a  systematic 
grammar,  citing  about  80  authors;  The  Sacred  Philosophic  of  the 
Holy  Scripture  1635  (repr.  1661  as  The  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion),  in  which  he  tries  to  defend  the  Articles  of  Faith  by 
reason,  taking  his  light  from  Lull  &  Aquinas;  in  more  than  400 
folio  pages  he  cites  about  250  works,  innumerable  people,  &  more 
than  2000  Biblical  references. 

The  number  of  references  &  the  complete  lack  of  duplication  of 
them  in  Gill’s  ditferent  works  reveal  his  wide  contact  with  books. 
Milton  may  well  have  been  influenced  by  this  wellspring  of  reason. 

(268)  SOTERIOLOGY  IN  REFERENCE  TO  MILTON.  The 
last  H  chapters  of  the  study  of  this  subject  by  Amadeus  P.  Riore, 
O.  F.  M.  are  in  FRANCISCAN  STUDIES  15:J(Sept.55)257-28Si. 
in  them  he  treats  the  Soteriology  in  CD,  PL,  &  PR,  showing  how 
the  doctrines  of  certain  Renaissance  theologians  underlie  M’s 
views.  There  is  an  intimate  relationship  between  CD  &  the  epics 
as  regards  Soteriology— a  fundamental  corpus  of  belief  pre¬ 
sented  in  2  distinctive  manners.  CD  presents  a  systematic  body 
of  theology;  PL  &  PR  give  it  poetic  presentation.  CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE  “is  the  catalytic  agent  through  which  M  fused  a 
great  portion  of  the  material  that  comprises  the  artistic  synthesis 
which  we  call  PL  &  PR." 

(269)  “MILTON’S  FIRST  ILLUSTRATOR”  by  Helen  Gard¬ 
ner.  Essays  &  Studies  IX,  collected  for  the  English  Association 
by  G.  R.  Hamilton.  London:  Murray  1956,  pp.  27-38: — The  “sculp¬ 
tures”  in  the  1688  publication  of  PL  by  Jacob  Tonson  are  all  but 
one  by  John  Baptist  Medina  &  are  a  genuine  attempt  at  inter¬ 
pretation.  'The  illustrations  of  PL  are  the  only  surviving  works 
of  this  Spaniard  which  are  not  portraits.  In  the  designs  for  the 
first  books  he  tended  to  portray  dramatically  one  episode  but  to 
include  subsidiary  episodes  in  the  background;  but  this  method 
varies,  especially  since  Medina  had  to  modify  conventions  to  suit 
his  author,  drawing  on  a  wide  range  of  types,  varying  them  & 
his  style  from  book  to  book.  He  portrays  the  progressive  de¬ 
terioration  of  Satan  by  a  striking  use  of  conventional  figures 
from  an  initial  archangelic  pose  to  a  final  satyr.  Medina’s  ‘aware¬ 
ness  that  Satan  is  in  no  sense  the  hero  of  the  poem  does  not  affect 
his  recognition  of  the  grandeur  of  the  original  presentation  of 
him,  ...  He  tries  to  give  us  both  the  tragic  Satan  &  the  wily 
tempter.”  The  illustrations  perhaps  give  some  indication  of  how 
PL  was  read  by  17C  men. 

POETS  &  POETRY:  REVIEWS  &  ABSTRACTS 

(270)  THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  HERRICK,  ed. 
L.  C.  Martin.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1956,  672p, 
$10.10.  Review  by  RAY  L.  ARMSTRONG,  Lehigh  Universiy: — 
The  familiar  portrait  bust  of  Herrick  is  set  before  a  landscape 
of  Arcadian  charm  &  disproportion.  Pegasus  ramps  from  the 
summit  of  a  flowery  hill;  on  the  plain  5  Amores  dance  in  a  ring, 
while  2  others  in  the  air  scatter  roses  from  the  wreaths  they 
carry.  In  the  foreground  the  poet,  with  his  great  bull  neck  and 
Roman  nose,  is  not  sure  whether  he  belongs  in  such  surroundings. 
Without  his  formal  drapery  he  might  be  a  hard-working  butcher. 

The  engraving  is  emblematic  of  the  paradoxes  that  make  Her¬ 
rick  perennially  interesting.  Contemporaries  that  we  may  asso¬ 
ciate  with  him — Suckling,  Lovelace,  Carew,  Habington,  Waller, 
Randolph — seem  simple,  whole-souled  creatures  who  even  look  the 


way  they  should.  But  Herrick,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  true-born 
Englishman,  is  more  closely  akin  to  Horace  than  any  other  Eng¬ 
lish  writer  has  been.  A  sincere  Christian  and  a  priest,  he  com¬ 
monly  writes  like  a  descendant  of  Anacreon,  for  no  one  else  has 
shown  a  juster,  naugnuer  appreciation  of  pretty  girls.  City-bred, 
he  tells  us  that  he  hated  the  country,  as  no  doubt  he  did,  but  he 
loved  it  as  well  and  most  delightfully  celebrated  it.  Burly  and 
pleased  by  many  simplicities,  he  wrote  with  the  nicest  painstaking 
art.  In  “His  Litany,  to  the  Holy  Spirit,”  perhaps  his  most  moving 
serious  poem,  he  unexpectedly  includes  satire  on  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession.  A  most  profuse  writer,  he  apparently  wrote  nothing  for 
the  last  quarter-century  of  his  life.  Despite  the  great  number  of 
his  individual  pieces — over  1400  of  them — his  quality  is  consis¬ 
tently  high.  His  subject  matter  is  often  extremely  delicate,  some¬ 
times  extremely  gross.  No  easy  rule  will  coniine  this  wilful,  subtle 
personality. 

As  a  poet  he  filled  in  his  own  day  only  a  simple  chronicle. 
Associated  with  Jonson  and  known  as  a  witty  writer  in  the  twen¬ 
ties,  he  published  nothing  till  the  Hesperides  collection  of  1648, 
and  nothing  else  thereafter.  Hesperides  caused  no  particular  stir 
in  its  own  time,  and  Herrick’s  verses  appear  no  more  frequently 
in  other  collections  than  those  of  other,  less  worthy  contributors. 

After  his  own  time  he  fell  into  almost  complete  neglect.  The 
eighteenth-century  indifference  to  Herrick  is  not  easy  to  under¬ 
stand.  Inoffensive  to  a  taste  that  deprecated  Donne,  he  should,  it 
seems,  have  pleased  with  his  wit  and  neatness,  while  his  im¬ 
proprieties  would  hardly  have  disturbed  the  contemporaries  of 
Fope.  More  likely  the  neglect  is  due  in  part  to  mere  prejudice 
against  his  age  and  in  pari,  to  a  failure  to  appreciate  his  real 
sophistication.  The  contrast  between  the  external  nature  that  ap¬ 
pears  in  H  iadsor  Forest  and  in  Herrick’s  Devonshire  may  be  in¬ 
structive. 

It  was  not  until  the  early  nineteenth  century  that  he  began  to 
receive  any  serious  (though  expurgated)  attenion.  Assisted  by  the 
romantic  revival  and  by  the  renewed  interest  in  old  writers,  Her¬ 
rick  gained  more  and  more  throughout  the  century  till  he  reached 
the  point  where  Swinburne  hailed  him  as  the  greatest  of  English 
song-writers.  In  the  present  century  he  has  run  no  danger  of 
being  overlooked  (though  not  of  being  depreciated),  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  edition  of  his  work,  handsomely  and  faithfully  produced, 
finally  sets  him  forth  in  a  form  that  he  has  long  been  entitled  to. 

Generally  admired  in  these  days,  Herrick  still  suffers  to  some 
extent  from  biased  and  irrelevant  considerations.  Though  his  art 
i.s  always  delicate,  the  subject  matter  of  some  ugly  epigrams  and 
of  even  his  prettiest  sensualities  has  upset  the  over-nice.  He  has 
been  abused  for  “insincerity”  on  the  curious  grounds  that  a  pious 
man  can  have  no  carnality  in  him,  or  a  carnal  man  no  piety.  A 
most  common  attitude,  however,  has  depreciated  him  on  the  score 
of  “littleness”;  he  carves  miniatures  on  cherrystones,  says  the 
cliche;  no  doubt  the  result  is  exquisite  but,  after  all,  tiny.  It  goes 
into  the  curio  cabinet,  for  we  cannot  hang  it  over  the  fireplace  or 
stand  it  in  the  hall.  Herrick  did,  in  fact,  write  short  poems,  but 
we  may  hope  that  this  exaggerated  view  of  them  is  on  its  death¬ 
bed.  For  one  thing,  a  perfect  work  of  art  of  whatever  size  de¬ 
serves  a  kind  of  approval  undue  an  ampler  effort  that  never 
realizes  itself.  If  we  suppose  it  possible  to  compare  anything  of 
Herrick  to  Hyperion,  we  may  say  that  in  some  ways  Herrick 
shows  himself  a  better  poet  than  Keats.  It  is  surely  no  modest 
accomplishment  to  know  what  you  wish  to  do  and  precisely  how 
to  do  it.  Furthermore,  as  Mr.  Cleanth  Brooks  has  shown  in  his 
essay  on  “Corinna,”  Herrick  is  not  always  occupied  with  trifling 
themes. 

One  of  Herrick’s  best  known  verses  is  his  injunction  to  Julia  to 
destroy  his  MSS.  if  he  dies  before  he  can  publish  them: 

Better  ’twere  my  Book  were  dead. 

Then  to  live  not  perfected. 

No  poet  has  lived  more  faithfully  by  his  principle. 

One  further  of  Herrick’s  gratifications  lies  in  his  profusion. 
Hardly  anyone  can  bear  in  mind  even  a  tithe  of  all  those  indi¬ 
vidual  pieces.  To  take  up  Herrick’s  book  is  always  to  rediscover, 
almost  to  come  new  to  him.  You  open  it  and  find  yourself  in  fa¬ 
miliar  country  but  giving  attention  to  figures  and  details  that  you 
seem  not  to  have  noticed  before.  In  this  sense  he  is  inexhaustible. 

The  most  recent  critical  edition  of  Herrick  is  the  well-known 
Oxford  English  Texts  volume  edited  by  F.  W.  Moorman  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1915.  In  the  forty  years  since  it  appeared,  the  need  of  a 
replacement  has  become  increasingly  obvious,  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  incorporating  the  results  of  recent  work  on  Herrick  but 
for  providing  a  thorough-going  commentary  upon  his  matter, 
something  that  he  has  not  enjoyed  till  the  present.  This  new  edi¬ 
tion  is  worth  having  waited  for. 

Herrick’s  text  is  comparatively  a  simple  matter,  depending  so 
heavily  as  it  does  upon  a  single  volume.  And  if  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  printing  had  been  less  capricious,  it  might  have  been  very 
simple  indeed.  The  present  text  is  based  upon  collation  of  a  wide 
variety  of  copies  of  Hesperides  and  notes  every  known  variant 
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exhibited  in  that  volume.  It  takes  account  also  of  every  other 
printed  version  of  poems  by  Herrick  to  1674  and  of  the  MS. 
souices  (principally  commonplace  books). 

Ml.  Martin  has  introduced  some  few  emendations  of  his  own, 
all  01  which  seem  justified.  See,  e.g.,  his  reading  in  “Upon  a  black 
Twist,  rounding  the  Arme  of  the  Countesse  of  Carlile”: 

I  fancie  none!  but  if  there  be 

Such  Freedome  in  Captivity; 

“I  fancie  more,”  reads  Hesperides,  while  Grosart  and  Moorman 
read,  “One  fancie  more!”  Mr.  Martin’s  argument  for  his  reading, 
based  on  both  Herrick’s  normal  practice  and  the  plausibility  of 
a  misprint,  is  perfectly  convincing. 

The  edition  is  enriched  by  the  inclusion  of  41  additional  poems 
anti  IS  thus  much  more  comprehensive  than  any  predecessor, 
though  Mr.  Martin  rightly  doubts  whether  all  the  inclusions  are 
in  fact  Herrick’s.  His  principles  may  be  cited;  “The  grounds  for 
admission  were  either  (a)  that  the  poem  should  have  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  Herrick  in  the  seventeenth  century,  or  (6)  that  the 
poem  should  carry  with  it  some  fairly  convincing  signs  of  his 
authorship.  Often  both  these  conditions  appear  to  be  satisfied.” 

Of  the  many  excellences  of  this  edition,  however,  none  is  more 
welcome  than  the  Commentary,  lack  of  which  must  have  been  felt 
by  every  reader  of  Herrick  till  now.  Especially  Herrick’s  clas¬ 
sical  echoes  and  his  contemporary  allusions  have  created  difficul¬ 
ties.  Mr.  Martin’s  Commentary  is  most  useful,  especially  in  bring¬ 
ing  together  the  innumerable  passages  where  Herrick  is  more  or 
less  directly  remembering  his  classical  background.  “To  the  Vir¬ 
gins,”  for  example,  takes  us  to  Burton  and  his  citations,  to  Philo- 
stratus,  Catullus,  Ovid,  and  Seneca,  among  others;  the  student  of 
Herrick  is  going  to  be  greatly  advantaged  by  this  assistance, 
which  should  stimulate  new  interest  in  the  study  of  Herrick’s  art. 

No  commentary,  however,  can  completely  satisfy  anyone,  in¬ 
cluding  its  compiler.  The  magnitude  of  the  present  volume  no 
doubt  forbade  the  most  comprehensive  treatment.  Thus  the  reader 
is  commonly  referred  to  a  passage,  not  provided  with  it.  And 
he  will  sometimes  be  required  to  do  his  own  work:  even  if  he 
knows  what  smallage  is,  does  he  know  why  Perenna  is  to  dress 
Herrick’s  tomb  with  it?  Why  must  Perilla  “first  cast  in  salt?”  One 
might  wish,  too,  for  some  forthright  defiance  (or  at  least  con¬ 
sideration)  of  the  recent  heresy  that  Julia  is  naked  in  the  second 
stanza  of  the  well-known  poem  devoted  to  her  clothes.  Lastly,  one 
may  question  whether  in  the  present  state  of  classical  studies,  it 
is  very  useful  to  cite  a  passage  in  Greek. 

But  no  objection  can  much  diminish  the  value  of  this  fine  edi¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  more  than  worthy  addition  to  the  distinguished  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Oxford  English  Texts  series  and  is  unlikely  to  be 
superseded  for  many  years. 

(271)  CRASHAW :  Rime  Patterning  in  his  Late  Verse.  Ab¬ 
stract  of  paper  by  Mary  Ellen  Rickey,  U.  of  Ky: — The  verses  of 
C’s  last  decade  are  not  haphazard  products  of  religious  fervor 
shaped  by  emotion  alone  but  have  carefully  planned  form  espe¬ 
cially  in  apparently  irregular  rime  patterns.  The  poet  tries  to  dis¬ 
guise  meaningful  rime  patterns  in  order  to  give  an  impression  of 
spontaneity.  The  rime  designs  give  unobtrusive  emphasis  to  the 
poem  structures  as  well  as  emotional  impetus. 

(272)  THE  VERSE  IN  ENGLISH  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 
N.Y.:  Grove  Press  1949,  255p,  Evergreen  Books,  paper  $1.25, 
boards  $2.75.  Review  by  RAY  L.  ARMSTRONG,  Lehigh  Univer¬ 
sity: — Of  this  curious  little  book  the  best  that  one  can  say  is  that 
it  would  be  better  to  possess  it  than  to  possess  no  Crashaw  at 
all.  It  is  handy  &  inexpensive,  the  page  is  readable,  &  it  contains 
all  the  poems  required  by  most  readers. 

Crashaw,  however,  needs  a  critical  edition  as  much  as  any 
other  poet  who  ever  wrote,  &  this  volume  does  not  begin  to  do 
him  justice.  Except  for  some  prefatory  critical  citations — in¬ 
cluding,  especially,  comments  by  Empson  &  Winters — there  is  no 
view  of  Crashaw’s  performance.  The  notes,  which,  as  the  preface 
says,  have  been  “kept  to  a  minimum,”  are  9  in  number  &  decided 
upon  no  obvious  principle.  Spelling  has  been  generally  modern¬ 
ized.  For  some  reason,  no  editor  or  editors  are  named. 

Only  inexpensiveness  seems  to  recommend  this  edition. 

(273)  A  CONCORDANCE  TO  CRASHAW,  a  thesis  by  Sister 
Mary  Georgia  Brown,  has  been  accepted  by  the  University  of  De¬ 
troit  which  hopes  to  make  it  available,  perhaps  on  microfilm. 

(274)  D’AVENANT’S  MINOR  POEMS,  ed.  by  Matthew  M. 
Wise.  Report  on  a  1955  Columbia  dissertation: — D’A,  as  poet,  de¬ 
serves  wider  recognition  for  his  conception  of  the  nature  of  poetry 
&  the  poetic  imagination  illuminates  the  transition  from  Jacobean 
to  Restoration  poetic  style.  The  poems  which  are  most  interesting 
for  serious  ideas  &  anticipations  of  future  developments  are  often 
the  least  rewarding  as  poetry. 

Though  mainly  occasional,  his  verse  has  range  &  variety  in  the 
satirical,  philosophical  &  narrative;  his  lyrics  are  his  best  achieve¬ 
ment.  His  style’s  firm  regularity  &  occasional  roughness  owe 
much  to  Jonson.  Trying  to  advance  the  world  by  means  of  verse, 
he  took  verse  too  seriously  but  there  are  some  effective  light  per¬ 
sonal  touches.  Despite  some  “metaphysical”  images  in  earlier 


poems,  his  imagination  was  not  very  fertile;  to  compensate  he 
resorted  to  repetition  of  conventional  images. 

D'A  experienced  an  intellectual  awakening  about  1637.  A  domi¬ 
nant  theme  is  anti-scholasticism  with  aversion  to  artifice  (truth 
needs  an  unadorned  style).  Association  with  Hobbes  1648-50  in¬ 
volved  mutual  influence. 

in  exalting  reason  over  imaginative  &  spiritual  faculties  D’A 
was  promoting  a  dissociation  of  sensibility.  The  largely  orna¬ 
mental  imagery  shows  the  separation  of  form  and  matter;  diction 
shows  the  tendency  from  the  unusual  to  the  conventional,  from 
extravagance  to  restraint.  He  points  toward  the  Restoration  also 
in  his  observance  of  propriety,  increasing  use  of  abstractions,  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  closed  neo-classical  couplet. 

Tne  1673  Folio,  though  posthumous,  contains  authorial  revision. 
The  text  for  the  Madagascar  poems  is  based  on  the  1638  ed  with 
alterations  made  later.  The  ed  contains  7  poems  never  before 
printed  with  D’A’s  works.  The  spuriousness  of  5  others  is  demon¬ 
strated. 

(275)  DAVIES.  R.  J.  Schoeck,  “NOSCE  TEIPSUM  &  the  Two 
John  Davies"  MLR  50(1955)307-10: — Playful  allusions  to  the 
greater  poetic  fame  &  achievement  of  Sir  John  Davies  occur  in 
commendatory  verses  prefixed  to  the  MICROCOSMOS,  1603,  of 
JD  of  Hereford. — MISH 

(276)  JOHN  DONNE,  ed.  John  Hayward.  Penguin  Poets. 
Baltimore:  Penguin  Books  1955,  182p,  65<: — The  text  of  the  poems 
IS  substantially  the  same  as  that  in  Hayward’s  Nonesuch  Press 
edition.  His  introduction  is  especially  recommended:  its  reminder 
IS  timely  that  in  the  19C,  “Coleridge’s  potent  advocacy  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  century.  Browning  s  in  the  middle,  and  towards 
the  end  the  textual  rehabilitation  of  such  editors  as  Grosart, 
Norton,  and  Chambers,  steadily  advanced  Donne’s  claim  to  stand 
in  the  front  rank  of  English  poets”;  &  Hayward’s  lucid  account 
of  D’s  poetry,  its  nature,  significance  &  history,  shows  that  mas¬ 
tery  of  complex  material  which  reduces  all  to  graceful  simplicity. 
Vv'e  admire  the  ease  &  polish  with  which  he  weaves  into  his  text 
the  essential  doctrines  of  modern  scholarship  on  Donne;  e.g.,  he 
writes  as  follows  on  the  “baroque”  approach  to  Donne:  “To  some 
readers  his  poetry  may  seem  no  more  than  an  extravagant  essay 
ill  the  baroque,  a  fantastic  conglomeration  of  fact  and  fancy  in 
which  the  technique  of  chiaroscuro  is  ingeniously  used  to  cast 
fitful  high-lights  and  shadows  across  a  woman’s  breasts,  a  memento 
mori,  a  mandrake  root,  ‘a  bracelet  of  bright  hair  about  the  bone’.” 

The  table  of  contents  usefully  gives  dates  of  composition.  The 
omission  of  the  Epigrams  &  most  of  the  Anniversaries  detracts 
from  the  book’s  usefulness  for  graduate  courses,  but  the  selec¬ 
tion  otherwise  approaches  representative  comprehensiveness.  The 
fact  that  the  first  issue  of  this  volume  considerably  exceeded  the 
total  of  all  copies  of  the  editions  of  Donne’s  poems  printed  since 
his  death  attests  not  only  to  his  popularity  but  to  the  excellence 
of  this  collection. 

(277)  DONNE’S  “THE  APPARITION,"  abstract  of  paper  by 
M.  H.  Pope: — Previous  explications  ignore  exact  content  &  in¬ 
volve  biographical  assumptions.  The  etymology  of  “fain,"  equivo¬ 
cal  words  and  time  juxtapositions  without  change  of  tense  arc 
the  keys. 

(278)  JOHN  DRY  DEN.  A  SELECTION  by  Douglas  Grant. 
Penguin  Poets,  Baltimore:  Penguin  Books  1955,  358,  85<: — No  edi¬ 
tor  IS  to  be  envied  the  task  of  choosing  selections  from  the  “God’s 
plenty”  that  is  Dryden’s.  Mr.  Grant  solves  the  problem  in  part  by 
the  generous  provision  of  over  100,000  words  from  Dryden’s  pen 
&  by  confining  himself  to  a  short  but  delightfully  informative 
introduction.  In  it  he  moves  easily  from  biography  through  Dry¬ 
den’s  reaction  against  the  Metaphysicals,  his  style,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  heroic  play  as  “a  commentary,  direct  and  indirect, 
upon  the  politics  of  the  age,”  his  achievement  in  satire,  his  re¬ 
ligious  development,  and  the  customary  tribute  to  his  variety. 
That  variety  is  well  represented  in  the  test:  there,  in  chronologic 
cal  order  are  the  chief  poems  or  selections  from  them,  numerous 
prologues  &  epilogues,  songs  &  odes,  “The  Secular  Masque,”  the 
Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy,  the  Preface  to  the  Fables,  &  (instead 
of  All  for  Love — which  is  available  in  another  Penguin),  Aureng- 
Zebe,  a  happy  choice.  Dryden  is  steadily  becoming  a  more  fash- 
icnable  and  more  popular  poet  than  he  was  during  the  past  150 
years.  This  attractive  text  should  further  this  welcome  trend. 

(279)  DRYDEN.  James  Kinsley.  “The  ’Three  Glorious  Vic¬ 
tories’  in  Annus  Mirabilis,’’  RES  7(1956)30-7 : — Reviews  the  his¬ 
torical  facts  concerning  the  victories  to  show  that  D  “passes  over 
incidents  which  detract  from  the  heroic  dignity  of  his  characters 
&  reshapes  events  to  a  glorious  end." — MISH 

(280)  DONNE  TO  DRYDEN.  THE  CENTURIES  POETRY. 

vol.  II,  compiled  by  Denys  Kilham  Roberts,  intro,  by  Norman 
Ault.  Baltimore:  Penguin  Books,  1952  repr.,  174p,  50<: _ This  selec¬ 

tion  of  poems  by  37  writers  &  “anon.”  is  excellently  suited  to  the 
intelligent  general  reader.  Undergraduates  will  find  it  useful  be¬ 
cause  it  provides  the  minimum  essential  reading  for  a  passing 
grade,  but  they  may  well  be  led  by  it  into  willing  appreciation  & 
further  exploration  into  17C  poetry;  for  the  sweet,  singing  side 
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of  the  century’s  verse  is  here  better  represented  than  its  difficult, 
anxious  aspects;  indeed,  we  welcome  such  a  corrective  to  the 
tendency  of  some  scholars  to  overconcentrate  on  puzzles  &  para¬ 
doxes  rather  than  on  gardens,  love  &  beauty. 

The  anthology  provides  not  only  the  standard  expected  poems 
such  as  Herbert’s  “Pulley”  but  also  some  of  the  less  known  love¬ 
liness  of  17C  poetry  such  as  Bolton’s  “Palinode”  in  the  Spenserian 
mode,  Corbet’s  “Fairies  Farewell,”  &  Shipman’s  “Resolute  Cour¬ 
tier.”  Milton  is  given  26  pages,  eomme  il  faut,  but  the  absence  of 
something  from  Hudibraa  is  sad.  Some  of  the  dicta  in  the  bio¬ 
graphical  notes  cry  out  for  qualification  (e.g.,  “Burton  quotes 
all  authorities  but  never  judges  between  them”;  “In  Samson 
Agonistes,  Milton,  for  the  first  time,  did  not  demand  perfection 
from  the  world”),  but  in  general  the  volume  is  admirable. 

(281)  “MARVELL'S  ‘TO  HIS  COY  MISTRESS'.”  by  Walter 
A.  Sedehtv  Jr.  MLN  (71(1956)6-8:— Scftinp  the  phrase  against 
the  context  of  its  source,  Psalm  19,  reveals  the  essential  meaning 
in  the  “we  will  let  him  run”  of  the  concluding  couplet. — MISH 

(282)  SACKVILLE.  D.  B.  Green  “Orlando  &  the  Sackvilles: 
Addendum”  PMLA  71(1956)268-9: — Adds  confirmatory  evidence 
to  Baldanza’s  article  in  PMLA  70:274-9  on  the  Sackville  family 
in  V.  Woolf’s  Orlando.  It  is  a  roman  n  clef.  We  may  have  to  wait 
for  the  death  of  some  of  the  principals  to  see  it  clearly. — 
ANDERSON. 

(283)  VAUGHAN.  Carol  Gesner  “A  Note  on  Henry  Vaughan” 
MLR  50(1955)172-3: — Parallels  passage  in  “The  Importunate  For¬ 
tune”  &  Chaucer's  Knight’s  Tale. — MISH 

(284)  “ICONOGRAPHY  on  the  Nature  &  Inspiration  of  Poetry 
in  Renaissance  EMBLEM  LITERATURE”  by  Robt  J.  Clements, 
PMLA  70(1955)781-804: — Discusses  the  allegorical  symbols  &  the 
attributes  with  which  Renaissance  thought  clothed  poets  &  poetry 
&  the  debate  whether  nature  or  art,  spontaneous  genius  or  labor 
&  training,  contribute  more  to  poetry, — ANDERSON 

(285)  “THE  ANSWER-POEM  of  the  Early  170,”  by  E.  F. 
Hart,  RES  7(1956)19-29: — The  anstoer-poem's  extraordinary 
vogue  in  the  early  17C  was  brought  to  an  end  by  emergence  of 
the  mock-song  ca.  16U0. — MISH 

(286)  “THE  QUALITIES  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE  EPIC” 
by  Alan  H.  Gilbert.  SAQ  53:372-8: — Classical  &  Renaissance 
epics  are  more  closely  related  than  pigeonholing  of  knowledge 
would  suggest.  Orlando  Furioso  is  the  apex  of  16C  epic  &  PL  is 
ranked  “first  of  all  as  a  Renaissance  creation  &  only  secondarily 
ar.  a  classical  imitation. — ROBERT  O.  EVANS 

(287)  “17C  Poets  &  the  20th  Century”  by  Douglas  Bush.  MHRA 
no.  27  (Nov55) : — A  vresidential  address  on  the  great  phenomenon 
of  our  century,  the  fresh  start  made  by  modem  poets  by  means 
of  their  return  to  the  17C  &  especially  the  metaphysical  poets: 
“it  has  brought  about  a  radical  reorientation  &  reconditioning  in 
poetry  <?•  criticism.”  We  have  ceased  to  relish  Donne  etc.  for 
quaintness  &  are  learning  to  avoid  the  fallacious  approach  to  him 
as  “modern”  &  merely  sceptical.  “Amateur  criticism  restored 
Donne  X-  banished  Milton,  scholarly  criticism  kept  Donne  &  re¬ 
stored  Milton.”  Some  modern  critics  have  shown  more  ardor  than 
learning;  but  we  scholars  will  do  well  if  we  try  to  live  in  amity  & 
rharity  v'ith  them:  though  often  wrong  in  one  way,  such  critics 
may  be  right  in  another. 


17C  PROSE-WRITERS 

(289)  BACON  &  FABER  FORTUNAE.  Abstract  of  paper  by 
Thos.  Wheeler,  Tennessee: — In  “Of  Fortune”  B  thought  of  for¬ 
tune  as  a  relationship  between  human  abilities  &  outward  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Man  can  make  his  fortune  if  he  undertakes  only  ac¬ 
tions  which  his  abilities  &  times  permit. 

BROWNE.  E.  S.  Merton  “The  Botany  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne” 
Isis  47 (June.56)  161-71 : — B  as  gardener,  research  scientist  & 
writer;  his  interest  in  plant  physiology,  popular  plant  errors. 
Ironically  the  botanical  problems  which  most  worried  him  were  on 
the  verge  of  solution. 

“COMENIUS  &  the  Real  Character  in  England”  PMLA  70 
{ 1955)  1068-81 : — C  as  well  as  Bacon  worked  for  reform  of  language 
&  for  a  universal  language.  C’s  Way  of  Light  (circulating  1641) 
influenced  thinkers  as  to  their  objectives  &  encouraged  the  Royal 
Society  to  underwrite  publications  in  a  movement  interested  in 
ecclesiastical  peace  as  well  as  in  the  semantic  problems  of  the 
new  science. — ANDERSON.  There  is  an  article  by  Josef  Polisen- 
sk^  on  Comenius  &  his  times  in  Sbomik  Historieky  I  (1953). 


“JOHN  EVELYN,  ‘Virtuoso'  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Research” 
by  Guy  Boas.  ESSAYS  BY  DIVERS  HANDS  v.28  (Oxford  UP 
19,'iS)  106-122: — A  quick  survey  of  E's  life  &  writings  with  casual 
mention  of  some  early  IQSO's  research.  This  reviewer  found  no 
“light.” 

290)  THE  DIARY  OF  JOHN  EVELYN.  6  vols.  $55.,  ed.  E.  S. 
de  Beer.  Oxford  UP  1955: — Instead  of  being  introduced  a  volume 
at  a  time  like  Boswell’s  papers,  with  a  fanfare  of  publicity,  these 
tomes — 3296  pages  in  all — appear  at  once,  review  copies  being 
confined  to  a  few  major  publications.  Promoted  properly  (or  im¬ 
properly),  they  could  rival  the  18C  writings  in  interest  &  signifi¬ 
cance.  As  it  is,  we  must  praise  them  on  the  basis  of  library  copies 
which  we  have  examined.  The  text  adds  up  to  about  247,000  words 
more  than  Bray  provided  in  the  standard  edition:  here  in  other 
words  are  the  autobiography,  De  Vita  Propria,  &  the  diary, 
Kalendarium,  as  Evelyn  scribbled  them  (except  for  4  lines  of 
obscene  verse  which  he  scratched  out),  plus  scholarly  annota¬ 
tions.  What  Bray  omitted  was  chiefly  Evelyn’s  full  notes  on  ver¬ 
bose  divines  such  as  Mr.  Nagg.  Hence  de  Beer’s  real  achievement 
is  to  have  deciphered  Evelyn’s  quaint  &  erratic  style  &  spelling, 
thus  preserving  the  17C  tone  of  the  original  &  correcting  Bray’s 
numerous  errors  &  changes.  What  in  Bray’s  version  tended  to  be 
stuffy  now  takes  on  uniqueness  &  potency. 

(291)  HOLYBAND.  Re  item  233  in  our  last  issue:  much  new 
material  on  Holyband,  supplementing  &  correcting  Lambley  & 
Farrer  may  be  found  in  “Claudius  Hollyband:  An  Elizabethan 
Schoolmaster”  by  Warren  B.  Austin,  N&Q  177(1939)237-2^0,  255- 
8.  Miss  Byrne  seems  not  to  have  known  of  these  PRO  &  BM  docu¬ 
ments  or  of  this  article. 

(292)  JOHN  HALL.  PARADOXES  (1650):  A  FACSIMILE 
REPRODUCTION.  Introd.  Don  Cameron  Allen.  Gainesville,  Fla: 
Scholars’  Facsimiles  &  Reprints  1956,  124p,  $5: — It  is  something 
of  a  paradox  that  Hall  in  his  Humble  Motion  to  Parliament  .  .  . 
concerning  the  Advancement  of  Learning  1649,  deplored  the  use¬ 
lessness  of  the  faded  scholasticism  taught  in  the  Universities  & 
then  in  the  next  year  published  the  paradoxes  which  he  composed 
at  Cambridge  as  a  part  of  the  old  system  of  disputations  &  exer¬ 
cises.  (Despite  its  much  criticized  defects  17C  education  produced 
a  remarkably  high  percentage  of  well-trained,  first-class  minds. 
Certainly  brilliant  teachers  like  Hall’s  tutor,  John  Pawson,  were 
not  far  to  seek). 

Hall  was  an  agent  of  Hartlib  in  Cambridge:  later,  like  Milton, 
p.  propagandist  for  the  Commonwealth.  His  Paradoxes  appeared 
in  16,50  &  again  in  1653.  (Incidentally,  the  latter  edition  provides 
one  of  those  little  mysteries  which  dot  17C  material:  in  all  the 
conies  seen  by  Mr.  Allen,  there  is  a  bit  of  introductory  doggerel 
whose  author’s  name  is  inked  out.  Held  to  the  light,  “Fear-God 
Bullflesh”  appears.  Can  some  reader  unravel  the  mystery?) 

Hall’s  Paradoxes  are  less  interesting  in  themselves  than  im¬ 
portant  as  representing  a  sort  of  wit  or  pseudo-wit  allied  to  the 
poets’  love  of  conceit  &  paradox.  In  a  sense  Hall’s  work  is  a  mid- 
wav  link  between  the  rather  obvious  dystopian  irony  of  Joseph 
Hall’s  Mundus  alter  et  idem  &  Swift’s  more  subtle  irony.  The 
first  of  them,  “That  an  absolute  Tyranny  is  the  best  goyernment,” 
is  too  serious:  John  Hall  lacked  t’ne  Restoration  art  of  pointing  & 
lightening  his  irony,  though  he  approaches  it  in  justifying  royal 
indulgence  in  favorites.  The  argument  “That  Content  is  but  lazy 
Patience,  if  not  misery”  recalls  Milton’s  what  boots  it  with  in¬ 
cessant  care  &  recalls  a  Baconian  essay  when  it  comments  on  the 
man  “that  killed  himselfe,  out  of  a  wearinesse  of  overacting  the 
same  things.”  Hall  adds,  “content  is  a  meere  mortification  &  era¬ 
dication  of  the  passions,  those  excellent  wings  &  engines  of  the 
soule:  but  joy  doth  both  enliven  and  heighten  them,  she  both 
stirs  them  up  &  tutors  them,  whereas  the  other  mangles  &  fet¬ 
ters  them.”  Thus  he  gives  significant  expression  to  a  kind  of  anti- 
Stoicism  &  to  early  17C  restlessness.  For  as  the  soul  “hath  a  kinde 
of  circumscribed  ubiquity  within  herself,  so  hath  she  a  limited, 
as  I  may  say,  immensity:  And  therefore  is  restlesse  and  extrava¬ 
gant  in  her  appetitions  &  desires,  &  like  the  heaven  from  whence 
sheo  first  came,  is  carried  on  in  a  perpetuall  motion.  .  .  .”  This 
passage  sounds  almost  like  a  commentary  on  Herbert’s  Pulley. 

Paradox  IV,  “That  it  is  the  pleasantest  life  to  bee  alwayes  in 
danger,”  advances  a  similar  theme;  &  no  III,  “That  Women 
ought  to  goe  naked,”  sometimes  approaches  a  sort  of  sophisticated 
wit;  for  example,  old  men  are  said  to  oppose  female  nudity  “like 
old  Monkies”  who,  “having  either  gnawed  away,  or  lost  their 
tayles,  read  lectures  to  young  ones  to  cut  theirs  too.”  The  same 
paradox  also  rings  interesting  variations  on  the  noble  savage 
theme,  parallels  part  of  Comus’s  argument  to  the  Lady  that 
blessings  must  be  utilized,  anticipates  some  of  the  notions  i’ 
Sartor  Resartus,  &  dwells  on  the  relative  nature  of  concepts  of 
beauty. 
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(17)  CLASSICAL  MYTH  &  LEGEND  IN  RENAISSANCE 
DICTIONARIES:  A  STUDY  OF  RENAISSANCE  DICTIONAR¬ 
IES  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO  THE  CLASSICAL  LEARNING 
OF  CONTEMPORARY  ENGLISH  WRITERS  by  De  Witt  T. 
Starnes  &  Ernest  William  Talbert.  Chapel  Hill:  University  of 
North  Carolina^  Press,  1955,  $7.50,  528p: — When  a  Maugham  today 
displays  erudition,  the  most  obvious  place  to  look  for  his  sources 
is  in  standard  encyclopaedias  &  other  reference  books.  Scholars 
have  too  often  failed  to  consider  the  probability  that  a  Shake¬ 
speare  &  even  a  Jonson  similarly  relied  on  lexicons  &  other  stand¬ 
ard  compilations.  Some  attention  has  been  given  to  borrowings 
from  such  specialized  compendiums  as  Natalis  Comes’  Mythologiae 
sive  expUcationis  fabulannn,  but  most  scholars  have  overlooked 
Renaissance  “dictionaries” — partly  because  the  modern  connota¬ 
tions  of  that  term  led  them  to  ignore  its  16  &  17C  application  to 
works  whose  contents  sometimes  approached  that  of  the  DNB,  the 
Pritannica,  &  Bullfinch. 

Starnes  &  Talbert  demonstrate  that  the  “dictionaries”  of  Suidas, 
Balbus,  Perothus,  Calepini,  Stephanus,  Elyot,  Cooper,  Thomas, 
Rider.  Holyoke,  Gouldman,  Littleton,  Torrentinus,  Moreri,  et  al. 
leaned  heavily  on  each  other  &  underwent  revisions  until  they 
achieved  a  respectable  level  of  dependability — sufficient  to  win 
their  use  bv  Jonson  &  Milton.  In  particular  the  Stephani  brothers 
satisfied  “the  need  felt  by  the  age  for  sound  reference  works  .  .  . 
that  would  provide  .  .  .  reliable  materials.”  This  assertion  of  re¬ 
liability.  though  generally  sound,  is  perhaps  too  readily  assumed 
bv  Starnes  &  Talbert:  for,  as  part  of  their  proofs  of  how  a  par¬ 
ticular  writer  depended  on  dictionary  material,  they  delight  to 
find  borrovvings  of  details  not  found  elsewhere,  or  at  least  not 
found  readily:  such  uninueness  could  indicate  undepenHability. 

For  pxamnle,  with  reference  to  the  Ladys’  “Sweet  Echo”  song 
in  COM  US  230-4.3,  they  comment:  “The  conventional  myth  of  Echo 
&  Narcissus  never  refers  to  Echo  as  daughter  of  the  sphere  or 
associates  her  with  heavenly  harmony.  This  characterization  .  .  . 
is  indeed  rare;  and  no  commentator  .  .  .  has  ever  given  a  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  of  it.”  They  then  cite  an  entry  from  Ch. 
Stephanus’  Dictiovarhim.  which  shares  phrasing  &  meaning  with 
Milton’s  song.  In  both,  “Echo  is  the  nymph  that  lives  unseen,  she 
is  the  daughter  of  the  spheres,  she  gives  ‘resounding  grace’  to 
‘all  Heaven’s  Harmonies.’  It  seems  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  immediate  inspiration  for  the  unusual  conception  of  Echo 
in  Milton’s  song  is  the  entry  quoted  from  Stephanus.”  We  agree; 
but  neither  the  compiler’s  making  Echo  sphere-born  nor  the 
poet’s^  adoption  makes  the  notion  rcUahle.  Indeed,  the  matter  of 
reliabilitv  is  only  partially  relevant:  in  eagerness  to  convince 
readers  that  authors  habituallv  turned  to  dictionary  material — a 
point  which  thev  firmly  establish — Starnes  A  Talbert  claim  reli- 
shility  for  the  dictionaries  on  the  one  hand  &  then  tend  to  clinch 
their  aneruments  with  instances  of  lexicographical  material  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  in  standard  sources.  The  fact  seems  to  he  that 
evon  the  best  classical  scholars  were  prone  to  relv  on  the  diction¬ 
aries  &  that  that  reliance  extended  to  doubtfully  valid  content. 
To  concede  this  is  to  agree  with  Starnes  &  Talbert’s  main  con¬ 
tention — that  Snenser,  Shakespeare.  Jonson,  Heywood,  Milton 
&•.  a  host  of  minor  writers  leaned  heavily  on  passages  in  the 
dictionaries. 

The  results  are  illuminating.  After  a  survev  of  the  poetical 
possibilities  of  dictionary  material  the  prominent  use  of 
lexicons  in  the  schools,  the  authors  deal  with  their  use  bv  minor 
Elizabethans  fir,  devote  two  rich  chapters  to  their  importance  for 
interpreting  Spenser  &  Shakespeare.  Then  come  chanters  on  .Ton- 
son  Hevwood.  For  present  purposes,  the  importance  e-f  the 
rolume  mav  he  sufficientlv  illustrated  from  the  section  on  Milton. 
Her"  rropnr  names  of  persop®  places,  real  (/  imaemarv.  are 
give"  ip  alnhahetical  order.  TTpdnr  ‘>Vdps  (Orcus).”  the  critics’ 
attempts  to  elucidate  PL  1.446-57  &  11.961-64  are  shown  to  be 
either  inadequate  or  overcomplex.  A  passage  from  Ch.  Stephanus 
proves  to  have  “more  correspondence  to  Milton’s  lines  than  any 
other  cited  by  students  of  Milton.”  In  the  case  of  Aesculapius, 
the  poet  seems  to  have  turned  first  to  dictionary  entries  &  then 
to  the  authorities  they  cited. 

Confpsiop  about  Urania  is  lessened  since  in  the  dictionaries, 
as  in  PT,,  sh"  is  the  heavenly  Muse  who  lifts  learned  men  to  the 
sky.  But  such  willingness  to  relv  on  dictionary  elucidations  may 
lead  the  unthinking  &  the  “aw  Milton  ain’t  hard”  critics  to  over¬ 
simplify  the  poet’s  terms,  depriving  them  of  overtones  &  connota¬ 
tions  beyond  the  relative  sparseness  of  lexical  material. 

Passages  in  the  dictionaries  also  serve  to  link  Miltonic  lines 
as  illuminating  each  other;  e.g.,  correspondences  between  the 
Hesperian  gardens  in  Comus  &  descriptions  of  Paradise  in  PL 
ril.559,  567-70;  IV.146-9,  247-50,  etc.  There  is  then  a  threefold 


relationship  in  Comus,  PL,  and  Comes  Mythologiae.  Editors 
troubled  by  “Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai”  similarly  could  have  discovered 
that  the  lexicographers  show  that  Milton  &  his  readers  thought 
of  Oreb  &  Sinai  as  one  &  the  same :  in  PL  1.7  the  poet  was  thinking 
of  one  place  but  offering  alternative  names.  Such  is  the  view 
of  Starnes  &  Talbert.  But  the  possibility  remains  that  Milton 
knew  better  &  was  either  deliberately  ambiguous  or  frank  in 
offering  an  alternative  or  willing  to  write  in  terms  of  a  popular 
notion. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  validity  of  their  methods, 
Starnes  &  Talbert  include  an  extensive  appendix  on  the  Fates. 
Henceforth  no  proper  scholar  will  dare  attempt  elucidation  of 
16  &  17C  literature  without  considering  dictionaries  as  a  key  to 
their  meaning.  Alternatively  &  with  infinitely  more  convenience, 
they  can  make  use  of  the  careful  &  comprehensive  index  with 
which  these  professors  round  off  this  exceptionally  useful  &  per¬ 
haps  unexpectedly  stimulating  contribution  to  scholarship. 

(18)  LATIN  IN  CHURCH  by  F.  Brittain.  London:  Mowbray, 
1955  (Ist  pubd  19SU),  98p,  SsBd: — What  is  the  correct  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  liturgical  Latin?  Erasmus  wanted  Ciceronian  pronuncia¬ 
tion  for  all  purposes;  but  when  Ramus  used  it  at  the  Sorbonne, 
opposition  was  great;  efforts  to  introduce  it  into  Anglican  serv¬ 
ices  have  been  largely  abortive.  Brittain  shows  that  Latin  in 
most  countries  before  &  after  the  Reformation  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  for  both  secular  &  religious  purposes  on  the  principles 
of  the  vernacular.  With  a  few  modifications  and  little  encourage¬ 
ment  for  the  Italianate  “cheeing  &  chawing”  he  urges  continu¬ 
ance  of  pronunciations  based  on  the  vernacular.  Despite  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  uniformity,  pedantic  attention  to  stress  &  quantity 
rtiin  the  meter  &  rime  of  medieval  verse. 

(19)  THE  CLASSICS  &  RENAISSANCE  THOUGHT  bv  PAUL 
OSKAR  KRISTELLER.  Martin  Classical  Lectures  vol.  XV.  Pub¬ 
lished  for  Oberlin  College  by  Harvard  University  Press.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  1955,  114p,  $2.25: — These  brilliant  lectures  offer  a 
synthesis  of  the  insights  &  wide-ranging  knowledge  of  Renais¬ 
sance  thought  possessed  by  a  great  &  brilliant  scholar.  There  are 
four  lectures,  all  with  the  same  aims:  to  serve  as  a  guide  to 
Renaissance  learning  in  its  comprehensiveness  and  to  orient  each 
thinker  &  thought  into  its  proner  place  &  perspective- — no  small 
task  in  so  complex  a  period,  but,  one  which  Dr.  Kristeller  ac¬ 
complishes  with  ease,  claritv.  &  urbanitv  worthy  of  a  Sidney.  The 
first  &  last  lectures  treat  the  nature  of  the  humanist  movement, 
especially  in  15th  &  16th-century  Italy,  developing  the  central 
contention  that  humanism  was  a  characteristic  phase  of  the 
rhetorical  tradition  in  the  West.  In  Kristellerr’s  view,  the  move¬ 
ment  was  not  philosophical  in  tendency  or  system;  its  works, 
compared  with  those  by  great  philosophers  of  other  periods,  lack 
originality,  lack  substance,  lack  method,  and  lack  coherence; 
moreover,  the  movement  was  neither  religious  nor  anti-religious 
in  nature.  Where,  then,  lies  its  importance? — chiefly  in  its  in- 
flimnce  on  literature  &  the  arts. 

The  middle  lectures  proved  oarticularlv  illuminating  & 
fvinp'  to  this  reviewer;  for  they  answer  problems  which  are  both 
troublesome  r,er®istent  ones  for  scholars  devoted  to  the  Ren¬ 
aissance  fk  170.  Writers  of  those  centuries  keen  referring  to 
“Aristotelianism”  &  “Platonism.”  sometimes  to  praise  one  or  both 
sometimes  to  onno®e  them.  But  iiist  what  did  the  terms  mean? 
Kristeller  elucidates  their  changing  meaning  at  various  periods 
from  antiquitv  into  the  Renaissance,  explaining  how  Sr  thev 

changed  S^  how  thev  were  ioterrelated.  He  points  out  which  work^ 
of  Aristotle  A  Plato  were  known  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  ^ 
which  were  discovered  later — &.  incidentallv.  he  reveals  how  ab¬ 
surd  is  the  old  notion  of  the  medimml  upriod  a®  one  possessed  o' 
intellectual  Sr  doctrinal  unitv  it  is  best  to  use  labels  such  as 
Averroism  with  great  caution  “and  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
Aristotelian  tradition  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  comprised  a  great 
varietv  of  thinkers  Sr  of  idea®  held  together  bv  the  common  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  cornus  of  Aristotle’s  writings  ...”;&  common  refer¬ 
ence  did  not  mean  agreement  on  method  or  interpretation.  Par- 
ticularlv  imnortant — Sr.  convincing — is  Kristeller’s  demonstration 
♦bat  Aristotelianism  was  strong  throughout  the  Renaissance  S^. 
indeed,  in  the  17C.  Sr  that  in  some  respects  it  increased.  "The 
anti-Aristotelian  revolution  which  marVs  the  beginning  of  th" 
modern  period  in  the  physical  sciences  &  in  philosophy  had  some 
of  its  roots  &  forerunners  in  the  Renaissance  period,  but  did  not 
actually  occur  until  later.  The  Renaissance  is  still  in  manv 
respects  an  Aristotelian  age  which  in  part  continued  the  trends 
of  medieval  Aristotelianism,  &  in  part  gave  it  a  new  direction 
under  the  influence  of  classical  humanism  &  other  different  ideas. 

Neo^Latinists  will  find  study  of  this  volume  rewarding.  A 
glance  at  the  index  reveals  numerous  items  under  Cusanus,  Eras¬ 
mus,  Ficino,  Pico,  Ramus,  &  the  like.  Dr.  Kristeller  does  much  to 
justify  continued  study  of  such  men.  What  he  says  of  the  clas¬ 
sics  is  true  also  of  their  writings;  “The  effect  of  the  classics 
upon  Renaissance  thought  &  literature  may  show  us  that  it  is 
possible  to  learn  from  the  past  &  to  be  original  at  the  same  time.” 
This  is  a  welcome  reminder  in  an  age  threatened  by  the  heresy 
of  mere  modernity. 
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(20)  HUMANISMUS  UND  JURISPRUDENZ  by  Von  Guido 
Kisch.  Basel:  Helbing  &  Lichten-Lahn  1955,  176p.  Fr.  17.80: — The 
conflict  between  the  mos  italicus  (Bartolists)  &  the  mos  gallicus 
(■humanists)  at  the  Univ.  of  Basel.  Unpublished  writings  by  JO¬ 
HANNES  SICHARDUS,  BONIFACIUS  AUERBACH,  &  SIMON 
GRYNAEUS  are  edited  in  the  appendix. 

(21)  A  LIST  OF  WORKS  BY  NORTH  NETHERLANDS  HU¬ 
MANISTS  born  before  1500  appears  pp.  3-28  in  FOLIUM  LI- 
BRORUM  VITAE  DEDITUM  (Utrecht:  J.  L.  Beijers),  Jaar. 
IV,  1945.  A  few  sample  names  from  the  list  are:  Alardus  Am- 
stelredamus;  Amandus  van  Zieriksee;  Rudolphus  Agricola; 
Hadrianus  Barlandus;  Henricus  Boort;  Nicolaus  Busius;  Har- 
dianus  Cordatus;  Cornelius  Aurelius;  Martinus  Dorpius,  Ewal- 
dus  Callus;  Nicolaus  Grudii,  Gulielmus  Gaudanus;  Gerardus 
Listrius;  Johannes  Sartorius. 

An  article  (in  Dutch)  on  biographies  of  ALARDUS  AMSTEL 
REDAMUS  follows  on  p.  29  with  an  account  of  his  life,  ending 
on  p.  118. 

(22)  NEO-LATIN  DRAMA  receives  intelligent  treatment  in 
Chapter  II,  “The  Contribution  of  the  ChHstian  Terence  to  Tragi¬ 
comedy”  in  Marvin  Herrick’s  TRAGICOMEDY :  ITS  ORIGIN  & 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  ITALY,  FRANCE,  &  ENGLAND.  U.  of  III. 
SUtds  in  La.  &  Lit  39.  U  of  III.  Press  1955.  He  begins  with  the  17 
plays  of  Cornelius  Schonaeus  (15A0-1811)  because  they  indicate 
the  content  &  scope  of  plays  in  the  Christian  Terentian  mode. 
Herrick  concludes:  “the  plays  of  the  Christian  Terence  antici¬ 
pated  almost  every  characteristic,  save  the  pastoral  machinery 
of  the  secular  tragicomedy  that  flourished  in  western  Europe  at 
the  close  of  the  16th  &  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centuries.” 

23  THE  CLASSICAL  HERITAGE  &  ITS  BENEFICIARIES 
by  R.  R.  Bolgar.  N.  Y.:  Cambridge  Univ.  P.  1955,  $8.50: — In  what 
he  overmodestly  calls  a  “brief  introductory  account,”  Dr.  Bolgar 
surveys  the  complex  ways  in  which  classical  experience  was  dis¬ 
covered,  assimilated  &  modified  from  700  to  1700.  He  moves  from 
Byzantine  pedantry  to  Ireland  &  Lindesfarne,  Charlemagne,  &  the 
pre-scholastic  age.  The  revival  of  learning  in  the  12th  century 
led  to  the  triumph  of  the  Scholastic  Age.  Bolgar  ever  centers  on 
the  nature  of  classical  education  &  its  social  eeffets. 

The  Renaissance  method  was  to  collect  &  memorize  s.imples  of 
expression  &  subject  matter  in  order  to  train  a  schola.  in  Latin, 
to  acquaint  him  with  Greco-Roman  life,  &  to  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  write  works  like  the  classics.  From  the  scholars’  struggles 
with  difficult  literary  forms  Bolgar  discovers  an  assumption  that 
men  can  dominate  environment. 

The  treatment  of  the  17C  is  less  happy.  Bolgar  is  too  ready 
to  find  mere  formalism,  stagnancy  &  imitation  in  Neo-Latin  after 
the  Renaissance.  He  does  less  than  justice  to  17C  emphasis  on 
writers  of  the  Latin  Silver  Period  &  to  anti-Ciceronians  like 
Muret  (after  his  earlier  period).  The  defence  of  classical  educa¬ 
tion  as  still  functional  is,  however,  as  masterly  as  the  panoramic 
study  which  he  provides. 

(24)  “ROBERT  BOYLE  &  THE  JESUITS”  by  C.  Reilly.  Dub¬ 
lin  Rev.  #468(1955)288-98: — B  sincerely  esteemed  the  Jesuits. 
Father  Francis  Line  wrote  DE  CORPORUM  INSEPARABILI- 
TATE  1661  vs  Boyle’s  doctrine  of  the  spring  &  weight  of  air;  B 
answered  cogently  &  politely. 

(25)  A  DOCUMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  PROBLEM  OF 
FALL  FROM  KEPLER  to  NEWTON,  DE  MOTU  GRAVIUM 
NATURALITER  CADENTIUM  IN  HYPOTHESI  TERRAE 
MOTAE  by  Alexander  Koyre.  Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.  NS45:4 
(1955)329-95: — Even  such  revolutionary  minds  as  Galileo’s  & 
Newton’s  found  it  hard  to  draw  &  accept  the  consequences  of  their 
own  basic  concepts.  Korye  deals  with  Kepler,  Locher,  Galileo, 
MersennC,  Fermat,  Bullialdus,  Riccolii,  &  reprints  in_  translation 
relevant  documents  by  Manfredi,  Angeli,  Borelli,  Zerilli,  Riccioli. 

(26)  MODREVIO.  Andrea  Federico  Modrevio  (A.  F.  Modrzew- 
ski),  Commentariorum  de  Republica  emendanda  libri  quinque, 
ed.  Casimire  Kumaniecki  (Warsaw:  Pantowowy  Instytut  Wydaw- 
niezy,  1953): — This  great  philosophico-political  treatise  signifi¬ 
cantly  treats  democratic  ideas  and  social  reform.  Changes  in  the 
3  eds  of  1551,  155U,  &  1559  (definitive)  throw  light  on  the  period 
1551-9.  The  last  edition,  though  respectful  of  morals  &  customs 
inveighs  more  strongly  than  the  others  against  court  life,  nobles, 
corruption  &  luxury  of  the  wealthy,  &  the  frivolous  education  of 
noble  girls.  Kumaniecki  gives  the  1559  text  with  variations  from 
the  other  eds  and  appends  related  material. 

(27)  E.  T.  Dubois,  “A  Neo- Latin  Adaptation  of  Virgil’s  Ec¬ 
logues  to  a  Christian  Theme.”  Durham  UJ  48 :3(Jun56)  108-13 — 
The  author’s  subject  is  a  volume  of  eclogue  saerae  &  eclogue  variae 
by  Rapin,  published  in  1659,  but  the  proper  title  &  place  of  publi¬ 
cation  are  annoyingly  omitted.  In  the  Dissertatio  de  Carmine 
Pastorali,  which  precedes  this  work,  Rapin  explains  that  he  is 
deliberately  following  Virgil — e.g.,  he  recasts  the  4th  Eclogue  into 
one  specifically  heralding  the  birth  of  Jesus.  Rapin’s  Eclogue 
saerae  follow  the  life  of  the  Virgin  but  draw  strongly  on  the  Old 
Testament:  in  the  1st  eclogue  King  David  foresees  the  birth  of 
the  Virgin;  in  the  3rd,  Jonathan  is  one  of  the  shepherds  who 
celebrates  her  birth.  Thus  Rapin  tries  to  preserve  a  classical  tra¬ 


dition  by  instilling  into  it  partly  a  Christian  and  partly  a  modern 
feeling. 

(28)  DIMITREE  CANTEMIR  (1673-1723)  PRINCE  OF  MOL¬ 
DAVIA,  HIS  LIFE  &  WRITINGS  is  the  subject  of  a  1955  Stanford 
Dissertation  by  Jean  W.  Nelson.  Cantemir  had  political  effect  as 
ruler  of  Moldavia  &  intellectual  influence  through  his  writings. 
He  received  an  excellent  education  in  Constantinople.  Forced  to 
flee  from  the  Turks  he  retired  to  Russia  &  wrote  books  including 
DESCRIPTIO  MOLDAVIA  (geographical,  political,  intellectual} 

&  another  work  in  Latin  which  was  translated  from  the  ms  into 
English  as  HISTORY  OF  THE  GROWTH  &  DECAY  OF  THE 
OTHMAN  EMPIRE. 

(29)  AGRIPPA  VON  NETTESHEIM  1485-1535:  HIS  LIFE 
&  THOUGHT,  an  Illinois  1955  dissertation  by  Chas.  G.  Nauert 
Jr,  makes  a  biographical  approach  to  Agrippa’s  ideas,  their  de¬ 
velopment  &  relations.  Wanderings  exposed  him  to  Lullian  ra¬ 
tionalism,  scholasticism.  Neoplatonism,  humanism,  magic,  &  ca¬ 
bala;  personal  disappointments  accentuated  his  early  pessimism. 
His  attack  on  rational  theology  &  his  stress  on  mystical  experience 
are  products  of  medieval  fideism:  he  looks  to  the  Bible  but  leaves 
control  of  interpretation  to  the  Church.  There  has  been  difficulty 
in  reconciling  the  skeptical  &  credulous  in  his  speculations.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  brief  flirtation  with  'Lullian  rationalism  he  denied  the 
power  of  human  reason  to  gain  truth.  He  first  escaped  doubt  by 
appealing  to  occult  authorities  but  lost  faith  in  these;  in  DE 
VANITATE  he  denounces  occultism  &  rationalism.  His  only  con¬ 
scious  escape  from  intellectual  despair  was  mysticism  &  trust 
in  the  Bible.  Yet  persistence  of  belief  in  sense  knowledge,  joined 
to  the  idea  that  one  may  follow  any  abstract  system  so  long  as  it 
is  useful,  suggests  that  he  was  unconsciously  moving  toward  the 
idea  of  scientific  hypothesis. 

The  occult  world  which  his  early  works  expound  is  hierarchical 
in  nature.  The  magus  or  illuminated  man  uses  the  close  sympa¬ 
thetic  bonds  mong  this  world’s  parts  in  magical  operations.  He  is 
not  subject  to  occult  forces  but  uses  them.  Symbols  enable  him  to 
attract  superior  powers.  Since  only  illuminates  are  able  to  do  so, 
Agrippa  discusses  ritual  preparation  for  illumination. 

His  skepticism  contains  a  Montaigne-like  theoretical  attack 
on  human  reason.  Sense  knowledge  is  unreliable;  the  mind,  dark¬ 
ened  by  sin,  cannot  pass  from  sensory  to  higher  knowledge  with¬ 
out  illufhiination.  Moral  philosophy,  law  &  institutions  arise  from 
arbitrary  actions  of  animalistic  natural  man.  Only  in  the  order 
of  grace  is  there  escape  from  this  anarchy. 

Agrippa  was  widely  read  for  two  centuries.  His  reputation  for 
learning  made  his  rejection  of  all  sciences  profoundly  disturbing; 
he  thus  became  a  source  of  Faust,  the  sjTnbol  of  intellectual  de¬ 
spair. 

(30)  BUCER.  Jacques  Pollet,  “La  correspondence  inedite  de 
Martin  Bucer.”  Archiv.  fiir  Reformat.  46:2(1955)213-21  (also  in 
Rev.Hist.Mod.&Con.  Ap-Ju.l955) : — Discussion  of  problems  &  meth¬ 
ods  to  be  utilized  in  editing  some  4000  pieces  of  B’s  correspondence. 

(31)  LORENZO  VALLA:  FILOLOGIA  E  STORIA  NELU- 
UMANESIMO  ITALIANO  by  Franco  Gaeta.  Naples:  inst.  ital. 
per  gli  studi  stor.  1955,  260p: — A  contribution  to  the  dispute  on 
how  to  interpret  this  15C  humanist  who  believed  that  philology 
&  history  could  help  men  to  be  good  Christians  &  citizens.  Gaeta 
finds  more  value  in  V’s  History  of  Aragon  than  previous  scholars. 
V’s  defence  of  nature  &  his  turning  from  Stoicism  are  stressed 
in  the  treatment  of  De  Voluptate.  His  method  of  seeing  a  text  or 
tradition  as  something  to  be  criticized  historically  &  philologically 
gets  chief  attention,  partly  because  of  its  influence  on  French  law, 
Ramistic  logic,  &  Biblical  exegesis.  Also  treated  are  the  criticism 
of  Aristotle  (Disimtationes  Dialecticae) ,  the  discussion  of  mo¬ 
nastic  vows  (De  Professione  Religiosorum) ,  &  the  attacks  on 
jurisconsults  in  Elegantiae  Linguae  Latinae  and  Epistola  de  In- 
signis  et  Armis. 

(32)  H.  Zwetsloot,  Friedrich  Spee  und  die  Hexenprozesse.  Die 
Stellung  u.nd  Bedeutung  deV  “Cautio  Criminalis.”  Treves:  Paulinus 
Verlag  1954,  345p: — In  1631  in  Rinteln  appeared  an  anonymous 
attack  on  witchcraft  trials,  Cautio  Criminalis  seu  de  Processibus 
contra  Sagas.  Its  author  was  Spee.  Translations  into  German, 
Dutch  &  French  followed.  It  carefully  analyzes  fear  of  demons, 
denounces  torture,  &  shows  psychological  understanding  of  per¬ 
secutors.  Zwetsloot  examines  the  book  &  its  influence, 

(33)  HUMANISM  &  THE  SOCIAL  ORDER  IN  TUDOR  ENG¬ 
LAND  by  FRITZ  CASPAR!'.  University  of  Chicago  Press  1954, 
303p,  $6.50: — This  admirably  clear,  judicious,  comprehensive  but 
not  verbose  socio-political-educational  treatment  of  Humanism 
begins  with  the  flexible  but  stratified  hierarchical  structure  of 
Tudor  society  &  politics  &  stresses  its  experimental  tendencies. 
Humanism  intellectually  justified  the  new  dynasty  &  social  order 
&  also  the  educational  training  for  its  leaders.  Tudor  humanism 
moved  in  four  phases — nascent  in  the  15C,  formative  till  the 
breach  with  Rome  in  1536,  developmental  until  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  &  triumphant  during  her  reign.  Caspari  deals  with 
prominent  humanists,  centering  on  four  from  the  formative 
periotl.  Erasmus  in  Institutio  Prvnceps  consciously  fuses  clas¬ 
sical  &  Christian  ideals,  sees  the  individual  as  the  mirror  of  the 
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of  morality  is  ascetic,  his  concept  of  order  &  hierarchy  strong. 
divine  order  &  stresses  his  perfectibility  in  morals  by  means  of  His  ideas  are  traditional  but  sincerely  held;  largely  a  compiler 
education  linked  with  a  dynamic  ideal  of  social  &  political  hier-  prose,  he  belongs  to  the  middle  ages  &  represents  a  way  of 

archy.  More’s  Utopia  describes  a  humanist  state  whose  hierarchy  life  that  was  passing  away.  (See  also  Mary  Alvarita  Rajewski, 

is  based  on  individual  worth  under  the  leadership  of  rnen  educated  SEBASTIAN  BRANT  .  .  .  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 

with  humanistic  ideals.  Moving  from  these  Neo-Latinists,  Elyot  THE  VARIA  CARMINA  Catholic  Univ.  Press  1944.) 

in  his  Govemour  &  Starkey  in  his  Dialogue  apply  humanistic  (37)  Don  Cameron  Allen’s  “Latin  Literature,”  though  it  ap- 

social  theory  to  English  circumstances.  peared  in  the  Sept.  1941  MLQ  (11,  403-20),  still  has  considerable 

After  the  break  with  Rome,  Humanism  established  itself  in  timeliness.  “If  in  the  map  of  world  literature  there  is  a  lost  At- 

institutions,  in  political  theory,  &  in  education,  so  that  the  Eng-  lantis,  it  is  the  Latin  literature  of  the  Renaissance,”  he  writes, 

lish  ruling  class  approached  More’s  ideal  for  governors.  &  then  goes  on  to  survey  the  field.  We  pick  out  a  few  useful  points: 

To  demonstrate  the  predominance  of  humanistic  ideals  under  a  reminder  that  there  exist  biographical  collections  like  Jovius' 

Elizabeth,  Caspari  examines  the  works  of  Sidney  &  Spenser:  so  Elogia  virorum  Uteris  illustrium  1548  &  accounts  of  writers  by 

triumphant  were  those  social  &  political  ideals^  that  both  of  them  local  historiansj  e.g.  Meursius’  Athenae  Batavae  1625  &  Argelatus’ 

abandoned  prose  for  didactic  poetry.  Elyot  &  his  fellows  had  dem-  Bibliotheca  scriptonim  Mediolanensium.  Mr.  Allen  on  p.  405  lists 

onstrated  the  principles  of  humanism  in  simple  prose;  but  the  20th-century  studies  of  Neo-Latin  poetry  (e.g.  Manacorda,  Della 

poets  sought  to  inspire  action  along  lines  which  as  a  result  of  poesia  latina  in  Germania  durante  il  Renascimento  1907;  SchrotePs 

that  prose  were  accepted.  Beitrdge  zur  geschichte  der  neulateinischen  poesie  Deutschlands 

The  book  is  a  highly  rewarding  historical  survey  of  intellectual  und  Hollands  1909,  Sainati’s  La  lirica  latina  nel  Rinascimento 
&  social  history,  not  an  attempt  to  evaluate  humanistic  ideals  1919;  Murarasu,  La  Poeie  Neo-Latine  et  la  Renaissance  des  Let- 

hut  to  show  how  they  conditioned  &  were  conditioned  by  social  tres  antiques  en  France  (disappointing) ;  George  Eillinger, 

circumstances.  It  provides  rich  insights  into  a  variety  of  writers  Geschichte  der  neulateinischen  Literatur  Deutschlands’,  Mann, 

in  Latin.  Lateinische  Dichtung  in  England  vom  Ausgang  des  Fruhhumanis- 

Not  the  least  value  of  this  great  work  of  scholarship  is  its  mus  bis  zum  Regierungsantritt  Elisabeths  1939;  L.  Bradner,  Mu- 

importance  for  an  understanding  of  Milton,  though  the  author  sae  Anglicanae:  A  History  of  Anglo-Latin  Poetry,  1500-1925, 

mentions  him  only  in  passing  &  is  concerned  with  an  earlier  1940;  Croce,  “Poesia  latina  del  rinascimento,”  Critica  XXX,  241- 

period.  Any  Miltonist  who  reads  the  book  will  be  struck  by  how  60.  On  p.  406  Allen  lists  various  special  studies  of  Neo-Latin 

it  illuminates  the  thought,  ideals,  &  purposes  of  the  poet  &  his  poets,  &  mentions  the  dearth  of  influence  studies,  except  for 

essential  humanism.  .  Urban,  Owenus  und  die  deutschen  Epigrammatiker  des  XVII  Jhs, 

(34)  POLCARIUS.  V.  Genovesi,  S.  J.,  “De  carmine  epico  In-  1900  &  Crane,  Johannes  Secundus:  His  Life,  work,  &  influence  on 

nocenti  Polcari,  S.  J.,  ad  Deiparam  Virginem  primae  labis  ex-  English  literature  1931.  We  lack  space  here  to  comment  on  or 

pertem.”  Latinitas  2:S(Jul54)165-74: — Life  of  Polcari  1818-1908;  summarize  the  rest  of  this  article,  except  to  state  that  Allen 

summary  of  the  7  books  of  the  epic,  which  combines  a  number  of  surveys  work  on  Neo-Latin  drama  (including  the  Jesuit  theater)  ; 

Infernal  Councils  translated  to  caves  near  Rome,  with  presence  dialogue;  prose  (the  lectio,  formal  essay,  paradox,  satire,  facetiae, 

of  such  demons  as  Luther,  Melanchthon,  &  Calvin,  &  such  historical  oration,  criticism,  novel,  epistle,  etc.)  Part  II  of  the  article  is 

figures  as  Pio  Nona,  Napolean  III,  Ferdinand  II  of  Naples,  &  the^  devoted  to  bibliographical  guides;  III,  to  relations  with  vemauclar 

Doctrine  of  Immaculate  Conception,  &  the  Crimean  War.  Genovesi  letters. 

decides  that  the  work,  like  Lucan’s,  is  history  in  verse  rather  than  (38)  SPINOZA’S  THEOLOGICO-POLITICAL  TREATISE,  a 

a  poem.  Faults  are  overuse  of  visions  of  the  dead,  of  prosopoeia  or  Columbia  1952  dissertation  by  F.  M.  Vanderhoof,  consists  of  a 

introduction  of  a  feigned  person,  &  Cicero’s  subjectio  sub  aspectum,  translation  of  Tractates  Theologico-Politicus  based  on  Gebhart’s 

or  Greek  hypotyposis.  But  the  poem  is  worth  reading  none  the  less.  text  (1925);  the  first  complete  edition  of  Spinoza’s  annotations; 
— J.  R.  NAIDEN.  j”  introduction.  Inaccurate  translations  into  English  appeared  in 

(35)  LATINITAS.  This  joui-nal  is  published  4  times  a  year  from  1689,  1862  &  1883.  The  notes  are  literary  rather  than  historical; 

the  Vatican,  price  $3  annually.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  appreci-  the  introduction  is  written  for  the  intelligent  general  reader, 

ative  articles  on  Neo-Latin  authors,  original  compositions  in  verse,  (39)  In  16C  upper  grammar  schools,  part  of  the  rhetorical 

narrative  prose,  dialogue,  short  stories,  letters  from  readers,  a  training  given  to  students  dealt  with  prose  composition,  usually 

grammarian’s  column,  etc.  It  is  a  thoroughly  readable  publication.  beginning  with  the  writing  of  epistles,  ERASMUS’S  DE  CON- 

No  one  should  miss  the  Lever  Bros,  soap  ads  written  in  Latin.  SCRIBENDIS  EPISTOLIS  being  the  text.  One  kind  of  letter 

— JRN.  discussed  by  Erasmus  was  the  Amatoria  Epistola  on  proper 

(36)  “SEBASTIAN  BRANT:  Conservative  Humanist,”  by  Wm  epistolary  praise  to  a  woman.  The  epistle  was  followed  by  theme 

Gilbert.  Archiv.  fur  Reformat.  46:2(1955)145-67: — Brant  was  a  writing  with  APHTHONIUS’s  PROGYMNASMATA  as  guide. 

prolific  &  influential  Neo-Latinist.  Study  of  his  poems,  VARIA  One  of  the  14  minor  forms  of  theme  writing  treated  is  the  theme 

CARMINA,  Basel  1498,  &  his  prose  history,  DE  ORIGINE  ET  of  praise  or  Laus,  the  proper  method  of  praising  a  person.  In  an 

CONVERSATIONS  BONORVM  REGUM  ET  DE  LAUDE  CIVI-  Illinois  1952  dissertation  “Shakespeare’s  Use  of  the  Laus  of  Aph- 

TAS  HIEROSOLMAE,  Basel  1498,  gives  no  encouragement  to  thonius.”  Wm.  C.  McAvoy  discovers  that  Shakespeare  used  the 

interpretations  of  B’s  NARREN^HIFF  as  criticism  of  the  basic  plan  of  Aphthonius  in  conjunction  with  the  Erasmian  meth- 

Church  or  as  a  precursor  of  the  Reformation.  In  the  poems,  B  is  od  in  the  vast  majority  of  his  praises  throughout  his  career,  though 

medieval  &  pious:  he  praises  relies  at  Aachen  &  venerates  the  he  followed  neither  slavishly.  His  praises  are  centered  ultimatmy 

Virgin  &  hosts  of  Saints  in  a  medieval  spirit.  Scorning  mundane  in  the  rhetorical  patterns  of  the  grammar  school  curriculum  A 

pleasures,  he  yet  likes  to  display  classical  learning;  his  concept  the  common  beliefs  of  his  age. 


